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The Closing Year 


Ir must frankly be said that 1920 closes in a rather 
depressing sunset. The improvement which has been 
hoped for ever since the war ended has not yet come. 
On the contrary the conditions of trade have latterly 
grown steadily more difficult, and at present for many 
the position is critical. There is, however, a feeling 
that we are now at the worst point, and that early in 
the new year recovery may begin. The position is 
not altogether to be wondered at. For some time past 
there has been an excess of loose money, which has 
been spent with an almost reckless free dom. Trade, 
in consequence, has experienced a neurotic and un- 
healthy activity at prices which seemed to recognise 
no limit. Now, at last, the margin of spare cash has 
disappeared, unemployment has reached serious dimen- 
sions, and the pressure of taxes and rates is felt the 
more because it comes just when reserves seem to 
have been exhausted. For some little time, therefore, 
the nation must practice a rigid retrenchment. Ina 
little while, we believe, trade will begin to recover 
gradually, and the recovery, if slow, should be sound, 
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because based on healthier and more natural con- 
ditions. Our best hopes, indeed, of 1921 is that it 
may witness a gradual return to more normal condi- 
tions of life and industry. 

What is true of trade in general is true of chemical 
industry in particular. A period of unprecedented 
activity, much of it of an unwholesome character, has 
been succeeded by temporary stagnation. The specu- 
lative enterprises which the war encouraged will be 
severely tested, and if they come to an end there will 
be no great lamenting, except for the ill-effects in 
which they may involve others. Those who floated 
into the chemical trade on the war wave may float out 
again without leaving many. mourners behind. On the 
other hand, the old-established firms of repute may hope 
to come gradually back into their own. The general 
feeling is that‘in 1921 chemical industry and trade may 
experience a recovery of a quietly healthy nature, and 
one, on this account, the more likely to endure. 

As for ourselves we have to offer to readers of THE 
CHEMICAL AGE our heartiest appreciation of the 
support received throughout the year, and our in- 
debtedness to the hosts of loyal friends whose help 
has made possible the continued progress this journal 
has made from its birth. It will be the publisher’s 
aim to make it still more worthy of such loyalty in the 
vear on which we are about to enter. 





The Dyestuffs Bill Through 
Tue Dyestuffs. (Import Regulation) Bill passed its 
third reading in the House of Commons on Friday 
with a majority of 86 votes. Introduced less than a 
fortnight before, it has passed through the Commons 
with unusual swiftness for so important a measure, 
and with no substantial change in its provisions, 
though some of its clauses were energetically con- 
tested by an active minority. The Lords have simi- 
larly passed the measure without change, and before 
the end of the year we may expect it to “have become 
an Act of Parliament, definitely destined to run 
for ten years. The whirlwind campaign suddenly or- 
ganised to ensure the passage of the Bill before the 
close of the session has thus achieved a remark- 
able success. It is only a few weeks since Govern- 
ment spokesmen were complacently announcing to 
inquirers their decision further to postpone the Bill 
until next year. The apparently indifferent attitude 
of the Cabinet on the one hand, and evidences that 
the interests opposed to the Bill were mobilising 
ferces on the other, not unnaturally disturbed and 
alarmed the manufacturers, who, indeed, had every 
right to expect from the Government an honourable 
fulfilment of its pledges. The active and resourceful 
minds associated with the chemical manufacturing 
interest have every reason to be satisfied with the 
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result of what, without offence, may be described as 
their whirlwind campaign. It has been an object 
lesson in the value of organisation. It is quite pos- 
sible that but for the existence of the A.B.C.M., 
and the hard work put into that organisation for some 
years past, the Government’s original intentions might 
have been allowed to lapse or might, indeed, have been 
directly defeated. As it is, the Bill is already practi- 
cally passed into law; the manufacturers have the 
guarantee they desired to enable them to establish a 
British dyestuffs industry adequate at the least to all 
British needs ; it rests now with the dyestuff makers, 
in the ten protective years before them, to make good 
their position on the merits of their products, and if 
the rate of progress already achieved since the work 
began is maintained their efforts should not fail. 

It would serve no purpose now to review the opposi- 
tion, some of it on lines that never promised success. 
The principle of protection to the dyestuffs industry 
for a definite period of years having been endorsed by 
Parliament, the important matter that remains is 
the machinery set up by the Bill. Whether it is to 
work smoothly or not will largely depend upon the 
judgment of the Board of Trade in operating it. 
There is first of all the composition of the Advisory 
Committee. The manufacturers, it is true, have con- 
ceded the claim that the users should have a maiority. 
They would have acted wisely, in our opinion, in ex- 
tending this conciliatory spirit to the point of allowing 
the trader interest at least one representative. This 
is no time for insisting on fine distinctions between the 
various divisions of our commercial forces. The 
condition of national industry is so serious, the need 
of developing home and overseas commerce so urgent, 
the arrears to be made up so heavy, that divisive 
tendencies are as little to be encouraged to-day as 
they were in the most critical stages of the war. What is 
wanted is the most complete and united co-operation 
among all interests. The nation cannot afford to 
penalise or even to alienate the merchant class—the 
catalysts and activators of British trade—whose 
enterprise and initiative and keen commercial sense 
have made us the nation of traders we are. On this 
point both manufacturers and consumers might gain 
rather than lose in public confidence by a concession 
which, though small in itself, might have the large and 
beneficial result of eliminating friction in the working 
of the Act and securing whole-hearted co-operation 
in making it a success. 

It may, we quite recognise, be retorted that if the 
merchant class have won less recognition than is their 
due it is their own fault in neglecting to organise their 
forces. That defect has, in part at least, been made 
good. The Chemical and Dyestuff Traders’ Asso- 
ciation, though only a few months old, has put up an 
excellent fight for the merchant interest, and the 
meetings of traders already organised in Manchester and 
London entitle it to the thanks and support of the 
whole trade. Its policy has been expounded with 


full and intimate knowledge of the needs and condi- 
tions of the trade, and with a moderation of state- 
ment which in the end commands immensely more 
respect than extravagant pretensions built upon 
sand. Two points in the traders’ case deserve fair 
One is the demand for direct repre- 


consideration. 


sentation on the Advisory Committee. The other is 
that the manufacturers, secured now in their own 
position, should refrain from discriminating against 
the merchant interest by refusing supplies to traders 
whether for home or for foreign needs. The nation has 
no energy to spare to be expended in friction ; what is 
essential, if we are to hold our place, is conciliatory and 
co-operative effort for the good of British trade and 
commerce as a whole. 





A Motor Fuel Suggestion 

THE possibilities of employing naphthalene as a fuel 
for internal combustion engines have again been 
brought in evidence by the suggestion of Mr. L. S. 
Palmer that it proves quite satisfactory when dis- 
solved in benzol. Before discussing Mr. Palmer’s 
proposals it will be interesting to turn back to I914 
when experiments—eventually impeded by the out- 
break of the war—were carried out with naphthalene 
in the solid state. Owing to its comparatively high 
boiling point this hydrocarbon is, of course, a solid 
at ordinary temperatures ; and while this is, perhaps, 
a disadvantage, a change to the vaporous form is 
easily effected by employing a reservoir jacketed by 
the exhaust gases, the engine being started and warmed 
up on petrol. In 1914 it was estimated that the cost 
of naphthalene fuel would approximate to 0.4d. per 
b.h.p. hour, while it was pointed out, from the point 
of view of supplies, that this country then produced 
about 130,000 tons per annum, the price at that time 
ranging around gos. per ton. The naphthalene engine 
had, as a matter of fact, made considerable progress 
just prior to the war, and it may be noted that the 
product was extensively used as a fuel on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. 

Mr. Palmer’s experiments have been carried out with 
naphthalene dissolved in commercial benzol to the 
extent of 15 per cent. by weight. The mixture thus 
yielded is about 3d. per gallon cheaper than benzol, 
and yields 3.4 per cent. greater mileage. A 15 per cent. 
solution has a density of 0.883 and a heat value of 
17,705 B.Th.U. per lb., the corresponding figures for 
benzol being 0.865 and 17,483, and road tests with a 
2? h.p. two-cylinder motor-cycle showed it to give 
107-8 miles per gallon, as compared with 104.9 for 
benzol. With stronger solutions there was a _ per- 
sistent falling off in efficiency. This falling off occurred 
whether or not “ full air’? was supplied, and seemed 
to indicate that these solutions were either not com- 
pletely burned or were not introduced into the cylin- 
ders as concentrated as was supposed. Since they 
tend to deposit naphthalene, the latter is probably the 
correct explanation. With solutions of naphthalene 
in petrol a concentration greater than 5 per cent. is 
not likely to be practically usable at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and the heat value would be only 1.5 per 
cent. more than that of petrol—an increase too small 
to be of much advantage. 

Assuming a mileage of 50 to a gallon of benzol, 
an increase of 3.4 per cent. might be expected with a 
15 per cent. solution of naphthalene in benzol. With 
benzol at 2s. od. per gallon the cost per mile would be 
0.66d. A gallon of 15 per cent. solution would cost 
2s. 6d., if naphthalene cost {7 a ton, this perhaps 
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unexpected reduction being due to the fact that 
slightly less than 0.89 of a gallon of benzol will, with 
I5 per cent. by weight of naphthalene, form one gallon 
of solution. At 51.7 miles per gallon the cost per mile 
would be 0.58d., or a saving of 8d. per 100 miles. This 
estimate neglects the cost of manufacture of the 
solution which, however, would be very little, since 
only the addition of the naphthalene is needed to make 
It. 





(Brunner, Mond, Canada, Ltd. 


THE establishment at Amherstburg, Ontario, of a 
plant for the production of soda ash by Brunner, 
Mond, Canada, Ltd., enables the Dominion for the 
first time to produce by means of a Canadian plant the 
sodaash on whichsomany ofits manufacturing concerns 
are dependent. Uptoi1g19,so far as is known, no soda 
ash had been manufactured in Canada, though the 
annual consumption had reached the figure of forty to 
fifty thousand tons, all of which was imported, princi- 
pally from the United Kingdom and the United States. 
The shortage of soda ash experienced during the war 
impressed the Canadian authorities with the danger of 
the position, and steps were taken to establish a 
permanent Canadian source of supply. Brunner, 
Mond, & Co. and the Solvay Process Company of the 
United States, jointly formed as a new concern Brunner, 
Mond, Canada, Ltd., and preparations were made 
without delay for the construction of a plant to manu- 
facture soda ash by the Solvay process at Amherstburg, 
Ontario, on the Detroit river. 

The site of the new plant is just separated by the 
river from the Detroit plant of the Solvay Process Co., 
and is reported to possess exceptional natural advan- 
tages. According to our American namesake, the 
Chemical Age of New York, there are unlimited 
supplies of salt and limestone, both needed in the 
process, immediately accessible. Large limestone 
quarries-lie within a mile of the plant, and are con- 
nected with it by the company’s railroad. An eight- 
inch pipe line cpnveys brine from wells three miles 
distant bored to salt deposits 1,000 ft. below the 
surface. The central position facilitates distribution, 
and the transport facilities are ample. A tract of land 
over 650 acres in extent has been secured, and a modern 
plant has been erected with a capacity estimated to be 
equal to Canada’s total requirements, and so planned 
as to allow of ready expansion should the necessity 
arise. 

It has been the purpose of the company, we learn, to 
make this plant purely Canadian, in fact as well as in 
name. As far as possible the materials used in its con- 
struction were bought in Canadian markets, and were 
preferably of Canadian manufacture. The plant was 
completed and production began in the autumn of last 
year. The products, it is stated, have met with such a 
ready sale that already an additional installation is 
being laid down to enlarge the productive capacity 
of the works. Apart from its technical and com- 
mercial importance the enterprise has had good social 
effects. The work of construction provided regular 
employment over a considerable period for over 
1,000 men, and about 400 are employed in operat- 
ing the plant. Living conditions are reported to be 


good, and the works have brought a marked increase 
of prosperity to the district. The Government of 
Canada fully recognise the beneficial effects of the 
company’s operations in the development of hitherto 
almost neglected natural resources, and in the provision 
of employment, much needed in many parts, for 
Canadian workmen. The enterprise, in short, seems 
to be characterised by the qualities which explain the 
success and steady development of Brunner, Mond & 
Co.’s operations at home. 

Another aspect of the problem is the question of 
paraffin, petrol, and benzol mixtures. Much work 
has been done on such mixed fuels, and considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in burning the heavier 
component of the mixture. The tendency to the 
formation of mists in the induction pipe cannot be 
readily overcome except by the application of addi- 
tional heat. In the case of petrol and paraffin the 
mixing of the two liquids produces practically no 
temperature change, and the resulting total volume 
is consequently unchanged, while the density of the 
mixture is the mean of the two constituents. This 
means that no true solution has taken place, and hence 
there is no reason to expect complete combustion of 
the heavier fuel. With only mechanical mixing there 
is nothing te prevent mechanical separation. This 
appears to be an essential reason for the effective com- 
bustion of naphthalene solutions and the ineffective 
combustion of paraffin mixtures. With benzol and 
paraffin there seems to be some evidence of at least 
partial solution, for a drop in temperature and a slight 
increase in the resulting total volume point to more 
than a simple mechanical mixture. 

The combustion of a naphthalene alone in the 
various forms of naphthalene carburettor that have 
been devised is also closely related to the problem. 
With pure naphthalene additional heat is necessary 
in order to burn the fuel efficiently after it has been 
melted. By dissolving the solid it appears that 
efficient combustion can take place without the high 
temperature previously necessary and without the 
addition of the latent heat of fusion for every gramme 
of solid melted. 
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Micro-Organisms and their 
Industrial Uses 


Cantor Lectures by A. C. Chapman 
THE second Cantor Lecture on this subject was delivered by 
Mr. A. Chaston Chapman, F.R.S., at the Royal Society of 
Arts, on December 13. 


In his first lecture Mr. Chapman dealt at some length with 
the amylo process for the production of alcohol and pointed 
out that the enzymes secreted by the moulds employed are 
very similar, if not identical, in their nature, and in their 
functions to those secreted by germinated barley, ?7.e., those 
existing in malt. The great technical advantage and economy 
involved in the use of a small quantity of mould in the place 
of a much larger quantity of expensive malt would be apparent, 
but there was one common defect to both processes, viz., the 
loss of a considerable portion of the valuable nitrogenous con- 
stituents of the grain employed—the quantity amounting, on 
a rough estimate, to 30 or 40 per cent. of the total nitrogen. 
In addition. both processes involved a very thorough cooking 
of the raw grain in order to effect the complete liquefaction 
of the starch and so render it amenable to the action of the 
saccharifying diastase of the malt or of the moulds. 

Boidin and Effront had introduced an important improve- 
ment in making use of the starch liquefying enzymes secreted 
by certain bacteria. The bacterium found most suitable for 
the purpose was a certain strain of B. mesentericus, and by 
cultivating this in an alkaline medium in the presence of a 
considerable amount of oxygen, its starch liquefying activity 
Was enormously increased. It was possible to obtain a pre- 
paration of the bacterial enzyme strong enough to liquefy 
1,000 times its weight of grain, and by concentrating the 
culture medium under reduced pressure it was possible to 
obtain a liquid still more active. Special interest attached 
to this method because it involved the active co-operation 
of representatives of three classes of micro-organisms, viz., 
moulds, bacteria and yeast, each organism producing the 
appropriate and needful enzymes. 

This process showed in what way the technologist might 
benefit by the extended study of micro-biology. At least 
one patent had been taken out for the production of citric acid 
from sugar, but whatever the commercial possibilities of the 
process, it was one which was of very great interest to the 
chemist from several points of view, and which was deserving 
of further study. In addition to citric acid, a number of other 
organic acids were produced through the agency of the lower 
fungi, and it was quite possible that with the extended and 
systematic study of the subject, the list might be considerably 
lengthened and methods might be discovered for producing 
cheaply a number of the rarer acids for which we are at present 
dependent on methods involving expensive syntheses. Two 
instances which might be mentioned were pyruvic acid and 
fumaric acid 

Lactic Acid 

The suggested use of bacteria on a large scale for starch 
liquefaction led him to consider one or two other manufac- 
tures in connection with which we are largely dependent upon 
the activities of these minute organisms. The first of these 
was lactic acid. Since the time of Scheele, who appeared to 
have been the discoverer of lactic acid, it had been known that 
the souring of milk and other saccharine liquids when exposed 
to the air, was due to the formation of a non-volatile organic 
acid, but the exciting cause of the change necessarily remained 
obscure until the nature of bacteria had been studied and 
methods for their isolation and investigation had been devised. 

With some of the organisms which had been specially 
isolated for industrial use, lactic acid was substantially the 
only product formed, but in many cases other substances were 
produced at the same time, among them being formic acid, 
acetic acid, propionic acid, butyric acid, alcohol, acetone, 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen. Whether each of these sub- 
stances was the result of the activity of a special enzyme co- 
existing in the cell with the lactic enzyme was very uncertain, 
but it was clear that the process was, from the chemical point 
of view, a very complex one, notwithstanding the work of 
Pasteur, Lister, Henneberg and Berjerinck. 

Manufacturers had not kept abreast of scientific developments 
and in many cases worked under serious disadvantages, as 
compared with their American and continental competitors. 


The lactic acid industry, like some other biochemical industries 
of this country, was to-day being carried on under technical 
conditions, but little superior to those existing at the time of 
its introduction. In his next lecture he would deal with some 
of the factors which were responsible for this state of affairs. 
lactic acid was one of the many commodities which, as the 
result of cheapened production, had assumed very considerable 
industrial importance and there were good reasons to suppose 
that its possible uses were not by any means exhausted. As 
a raw material glucose was almost invariably employed, this 
being made in the factory from the cheapest starchy material 
available at the time. The stage in the process, which 
consisted roughly of five steps, with which he was mostly 
concerned for the purposes of this lecture, was the bacterial 
decomposition of the sugar. If it were possible to carry out 
this stage of the process by means of a synthesised enzyme of 
standard activity, the matter would be relatively simple. 
He could say without fear of contradiction that much of the 
acid produced in this country was made in a very haphazard 
manner with the result that it was of poor quality and quite 
unsuitable for a highly competitive trade. By far the most 
serious difficulty with which the prospective manufacturer 
was faced was the selection of the organism to be employed. 
Upon this the whole success of the process depended. He 
might take steps to isolate in one way or another the organism 
capable of giving him the results he required. In that case 
he would have to.employ the services of someone possessed of 
considerable knowledge, not only of bacteriological technique, 
but also the habitat of the varicus lactic bacteria, their life- 
histories and other general characters and industrial properties. 
liven then it was by no means certain that he would succeed 
in obtaining the bacteria capable of giving the best results. 
The alternative to this laborious and highly technical procedure 
was to obtain the culture of a suitable organism from some 
person or institution, and this point he would deal with later. 


Butyric Acid 

As in the case of lactic acid, the number of bacteria producing 
butyric acid, either directly or indirectly, was very large, and 
there was much less uniformity of opinion as to the precise 
organism (or, indeed, as to the class of organisms) best suited 
for industrial purposes. It was formerly supposed that the 
production of butyric acid from glucose takes place according 
to the equation: 

C,H ,,0,.=C,.H,O,+ 2CO, 4-2H,, 

but there appeared to be some evidence that the gases formed 
in the process of fermentation are the result of secondary 
reactions. We were very far from having arrived at the 
knowledge of the best and most economical conditions for the 
biochemical production of this acid. There seemed to be very 
little doubt that, 2s in the case of lactic acid, the active principle 
vas an enzyme, and it would appear according to Stoklasa 
and his co-workers, and this enzyme usually appeared in 
bacteria together with the enzyme producing lactic acid. 

Mr. Chapman then dealt with the manufacture of vinegar. 
He described the plant and the general nature of the acetifica- 
tion process almost invariably adopted. The acetifying plant, 
generally speaking, was simple, not to say crude, and apt to be 
inefhicient and wasteful. Remembering that the temperature 
of the acetifying wash was well over 100 deg. F., that compara- 
tively large volumes of air were being passed through during _ 
the whole of the process (which may take anything from a 
week to a fortnight) andthat alcohol, aldehyde, and acetic acid 
were all very volatile substances, it was not surprising that the 
vields obtained in practice should fall very far short of those 
demanded by theory. By the use of a condensing pipe and 
washer a good deal might be done to reduce the loss, but a 
deficit of from 10 to 20 per cent. was very usual and much 
greater losses were not entirely unknown. In addition to the 
above sources of loss it had to be borne in mind that the 
acetic acid bacteria employed, or other organisms which acci- 
dentally gained admission were capable of oxidising and so 
destroying the acetic acid formed. 

Notwithstanding the great advances made in many directions 
in industrial zymo-technology as the result of improved 
methods of bacteriological technique, the position of the 
vinegar industry had remained almost stationary. Apart 
from the crude apparatus employed, vinegar makers rarely, 
if ever, knew anything of the precise character of the all- 
important organism or organisms they were using, 
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Concluding Lecture 

The third and concluding Cantor lecture by Mr. A. Chaston 
Chapman, on ‘ Micro-Organisms and some of their Industrial 
Uses,”’ was delivered at the Royal Society of Arts on Monday 
last. 

Production of Butyl Alcohol 

Mr, Chapman began with the consideration of a biochemical 
process of very recent introduction, in which the chemical 
changes were, apparently, of a complex character—viz., the 
production of butyl alcohol and acetone by a fermentation 
process. For a considerable time, he said, it had been known 
that butyl alcohol and other higher alcohols could be produced 
from carbohydrate materials, through the agency of bacteria. 
The first observation, that in some of these fermentation 
processes a certain amount of acetone was simultaneously 
produced, appeared to have been made by Schardinger in 1905, 
but it was to Fernbach that the credit belonged of having been 
the first to isolate an organism capable of producing substantial 
quantities of butyl alcohol and acetone from starchy materials. 
As was well known, the process was worked out on a com- 
mercial scale in this country, the main object at the time being 
to produce butyl alcohol in quantity, as a starting point in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. The process had been the 
subject of a good deal of heated controversy. All he would say 
was that it was generally admitted that to Fernbach belonged 
the credit of having discovered, in or about 1910, the process 
by which acetone and butyl alcohol were simultaneously 
formed from starchy materials, and that these included both 
maize and potatoes. The results obtained by the process were 
such as to show that acetone could be successfully produced 
on a large scale, and that under certain circumstances the 
biochemical method constituted ‘a very valuable auxiliary 
method. Essentially, this method consisted in the bacterial 
fermentation of a starchy mash under strictly aseptic con- 
ditions, and the separation of the two main liquid products— 
viz., butyl alcohol and acetone—by fractional distillation. 

As in the majority of biochemical processes, the first step 
was to secure a pure laboratory culture of the required or- 
ganism. When this culture was found to be in a sufficiently 
vigorous condition, it could be used for the inoculation, in one 
or more stages, of a larger quantity of material in order to 
obtain ultimately a sufficient quantity for the pitching of a 
large fermentation tank. Some authorities, however, in- 
cluding Fernbach, objected to this progressive mode of work- 
ing, and favoured the elimination of the seed tank and the 
working up of a sufficiently large quantity of laboratory 
culture for the full sized fermentation. Maize was the material 
used chiefly during the war, and considerable importance 
attached, not merely to the character of the maize used, but 
to the manner in which it was milled and cooked. 

The vessels employed at the King’s Lynn factory, where the 
process was worked at one time, were of 3,000 gallons capacity, 
but he understood that in the British |Acetone Co.'s factory 
at Toronto, in 1918, there were no fewer than 22 fermenting 
vessels, each having a capacity of 30,000 gallons, and a total 
output of nearly 200 long tons per month. The fermentation 
under normal circumstances was complete in from 30 to 36 
hours ; but in the Canadian factory this appeared to have been 
shortened, in some cases, to as little as 24 hours. In the 
English factory the starchy mash was made of such a strength 
that it ‘contained about 6 per cent. of maize ; but the Canadian 
workers appeared to have employed stronger mashes than 
this and to have obtained their best results at a concentration 
of about 10 per cent. At its period of greatest vigour, gas was 
produced during this process at the rate of about 800 cubic ft. 
per hour, or a total volume of about 9,000 cubic ft. from a 
3,000 gallon fermentation. Reilly and his colleagues, who had 
given considerable study to the reactions in the process, were 
provisionally inclined to the view that the mechanism of the 
changes involved might be similar to that suggested some 
years ago by Biichner and Meisenheimer to explain the forma- 
tion of a butyric acid and butyl alcohol from glucose by the 
bacillus butylicus. According to this view, it was supposed 
that lactic acid was first formed, and that this was then con- 
verted into acetaldehyde and formic acid. The acetaldehyde 
condensed into aldol, and from this compound butyl] alcohol 
was obtained by reduction, and butyfic acid by a process of 
molecular rearrangement. Reilly and his colleagues pointed 
out that, although they had not succeeded in obtaining direct 


evidence of the formation of acetaldehyde or of formic acid in 
the acetone fermentation, the proportion in which the end 
products were formed accorded well with the correctness oi 
this explanation, and a good deal of evidence was accumu- 
lating to show that a certain butyric acid organism, when 
acting on glucose, did give rise to the formation of acetaldehyde 
and that this substance must be regarded as a very general 
intermediate product in the case of a great many fermentation 
processes in which yeasts and bacteria were the active agents. 
There was also some evidence that acetone was produced from 
butyric acid with acetoacetic, and as an intermediate product. 
It was clear that the mechanism of the process was a very 
complex one, and further work on the subject would be looked 
forward to with considerable interest. 


Commercial Possibilities 

So far as the commercial possibilities of the process were 
concerned, it was clear that if it was to compete successfully, 
in times of peace, with the ordinary process for the manufacture 
of acetone, several important conditions would have to be 
fulfilled. In the first place, manufacture could only be carried 
out, with any chance of profit, in those countries where the 
raw material (e.g., maize, rice, &c.) was abundantly and cheaply 
grown, so that high freight charges on bulky material could be 
avoided. In the next place, it would be necessary to find 
some profitable outlet for the butyl alcohol, the quantity of 
which was twice as great as that of the acetone. A process 
had been patented by Weizmann and Legg for the conversion of 
the butyl alcohol into methyl-ethyl-ketone, and if this could 
be profitably worked, it might supply the solution of this par- 
ticular part of the problem. It would also be necessary to 
find uses for the gases, or at least for the hydrogen, produced, 
and also for the’constituents of the spent wash. 

It was clear that much investigation was still needed before 
the process could be put on a satisfactory working basis, but it 
was an excellent example of the need, to which he had re 
peatedly called attention, for extended study in this country 
of micro-biology in its relation to chemical industry. 

In this connection it might be interesting to recall that 
Northrup, Ashe and Senior had recently described an organism 
which produced acetone and ethyl alcohol from starch or sugar 
This organism, to which the name bacil/us acetoethylicum had 
been given, produced acetone, ethyl alcohol and formic acid 
together with gaseous products. Its optimum temperature 
for the formation of acetone was 43°C., and it fermented pen- 
toses as well as hexoses. The chief point of interest was that 
ethyl alcohol appeared to take the place of butyl alcohol in the 
process. 

Industrial Nicro=biology 

Having so far’ confined his attention to certain usetul 
chemical changes effected through the ageney of micro- 
organisms, Mr. Chapman dealt with another and somewhat 
different aspect of the importance of industrial micro-biology 
viz., the production of artificial nitrogenous foods. Many 
attempts had been made to find a profitable use for brewery 
yeast, the use of which in the making of bread had been en 
tirely superseded by distillers’ yeast. Brewery yeast had a 
considerable food value, as was seen from the following analysis 

Average Composition of Drv Yeast 
Per cent. 


Proteins and other nitrogenous substances .... 51'S 

Yeast guin and other carbohydrate matter 28-5 

Fat aaa ae unm iat aie aod 2-0 

Mineral matter , nee eee ds L1-O 

Matter undetermined... er pine ae OF 
! 100 


For a number of years dried yeast commanded a considerable 
sale in Germany for cattle food, and owing to the high price 
which German farmers had been willing to pay for it, a good 
deal of the yeast dried in this country had hitherto found its 
way to the Continent. There was evidence, however, that 
farmers and stock feeders in this country were becoming alive 
to the value of this material as an economical and valuabk 
adjunct to other feeding stuffs. From the drying of yeast 
for cattle food to the use of dried yeast for human food was an 
obvious step, and both in this country and Germany before 
the war dried yeast suitable for use as human food was prepared 
in somewhat considerable quantities. 
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Acid Elevators 
By Basil Heastie, A.M.I.C.E. 


THERE was a large attendance at the Manchester College of 
Technology, on Thursday, December 16, when Mr. Basil 
Heastie, A.M.1.C.E. (Kestner Evaporator & Engineering Co., 
Litd.), delivered a lecture on “‘ Acid Elevators.”’ 

Mr. Heastie said that in regard to the raising of liquids 
of a very corrosive nature such as sulphuric, nitric or hydro- 
chloric acids, the adoption of the best method of elevation was 
a matter requiring the most careful consideration. In the 
raising of water a number of methods were in common use, 
i.e., the ordinary plunger punfp, the air lift, pulsometer 
steam pump, the Humphries gas pump for dealing with large 
quantities, and the centrifugal pump, the last named being 
extremely efficient. In dealing with corrosive liquors, often 
of a very viscous nature, none of the above-mentioned 
methods were entirely satisfactory, although by careful and 
special design stoneware or ebonite plunger pumps could be 
satisfactorily employed for pumping acids, or solutions of 
metallic salts, which decomposed upon contact with metals. 
The main objection, however, to this class of pump was the 
extreme difficulty in obtaining tight glands, ¢.g., a pump 
delivering 1-72 sp. gr. acid to a Glover tower at a height of 
85 ft. would have a static pressure of §} x 14°7 x 1:72=63 Ib., 
and if started up under this head it might rise considerably 
higher in order to overcome the inertia of a pipe full of acid. 
There was also friction loss, and thus, unless extremely well 
packed, the glands would leak. A very ingenious method of 
overcoming this difficulty had been adopted in the Kestner 
patent acid pump, in which a small clearance was given 
between the plunger and the gland. The fit being close, no 
packing was required, and the clearance allowed a small but 
definite quantity to leak to an annular chamber placed above 
the gland, from which it was drained back to the feed tank, 
the leakage being about 10 drops a minute, -and the effect on 
the pump efficiency inappreciable. The pump body, plunger 
and valves were constructed in ‘‘ Ironac,’’ a high-silicon iron 
of extreme hardness and possessing great acid-resisting 
qualities. Efficiencies of over 70 per cent. had been obtained 
with these pumps. The average efficiency of small pumps of 
this type when lifting sulphuric acid of 1-72 sp. gr. to a height 
of 60 ft. was 69 per cent 

The centrifugal pump had been used with varying success 
for lifting acids, but in most designs there was trouble with 
leaking glands, the escaping acid also attacking the bearings 
and journals. In the result the high efficiencies obtained by 
centrifugal pumps when pumping water to high levels were 
not maintained when used for lifting acids. The centrifugal 
pump was essentially a high-velocity pump, having small 
clearances and constricted passages, except in large sizes, and 
when used for viscous liquids the friction loss was excessive. 
It was imperative that all pipes and passages through which 
viscous acids were passed should have ample area 

A new form of centrifugal pump had been recently put upon 
the market, arranged with a vertical spindle, the bearing being 
above the impeller (which rotated in a horizontal plane), but 
it had not received a sufficiently extended trial in actual work 
to warrant an opinion as to its reliability under the extremely 
severe conditions obtaining in a chemical works 


Air Lift 

Although compressed air when used in an air lift was not 
particularly effective for lifting liquids, unless they were hot 
it had been used more successfully for many years in conjunc 
tion with acid eggs. Having explained the general construction 
and method of operation of acid eggs, Mr. Heastie said that 
compressed air was supplied to the egg at a considerably higher 
pressure that that corresponding to the height to which the 
acid was to be raised, as the friction head loss for viscous 
fluids flowing in pipes was considerable. ‘The efficiency of the 
egg largely depended upon the skill of the operator in shutting 
off the air immediately the gauge showed the air pressure had 
dropped, or, on the other hand, a trained attendant could 
detect by listening when.all the acid had left the egg. In 
either method efficiency depended upon the personal element. 
If when working at 8o-lbs. air pressure, the compressed ait 
entering the egg through a j-in. diameter pipe, the valve 
remained open six seconds after all the acid was discharged, 


there would be a loss of about 100 c. ft. of free air. The 
theoretical horse-power required to compress 100 c. ft. of free 
air per minute to 80 Ib. per square-inch gauge was nearly 
14 H.P. (in 2-stage compressor) ; the actual horse-power lost 
would be much greater. 


Kestner Acid Elevators—Intermittent Type 

A Kestner acid elevator of the intermittent type was then 
described. The duty of the elevator (their smallest size) was 
to raise about 200 to 250 gallons per hour of sulphuric acid of 
1.72 sp. gr. to a total height of 80 ft., through a 1 in. diameter 
lead pipe, the available air pressure being 7o lbs. per sq. in. 
gauge, 85 Ibs. absolute. The general principle of this type of 
elevator was that immediately the air pressure increased in the 
body its effect was to close the acid inlet valve and cut off the 
supply of acid from the feed tank, and to force the acid up 
the discharge pipe. This continued until the acid rose to a 
height of about 73 ft., when the whole of the acid originally 
contained in the body would have passed into the discharge 
pipe, the air pressure having in the meantime increased from 
atmospheric to about 62 Ibs. gauge pressure. The acceleration 
then lifting the column of acid through the remaining 7 ft., 
and the body being empty, the float shut off the air supply. 

As the loss of pressure in the body, due to the expansion of 
the air, occurred at a slower rate than the loss of pressure due to 
reduced static head of the acid, the whole contents were blown 
over.. When the last plug of acid was discharged, the pressure 
dropped to atmospheric 

Continuous Type 


For the purpose of delivering acid into sprays, and for certain 
other purposes, it was necessary that the acid should be 
delivered continuously, and the Kestner patent continuous 
elevator was, therefore, designed for this purpose, having 
two cylinders filling and emptying alternately. These 
elevators, which had been used for discharging acid through 
sprays at 40 to 60lbs. pressure on the sprays, were simple in 
operation, and had no working parts revolving in acid, the only 
parts subject to the acid being the inlet and outlet acid valves. 

A Kestner patent elevator had been specially designed to 
meet cases where the exhausting of the air by the delivery pipe 
was inconvenient, such as: when feeding filter presses, pul- 
verisers, &c., or when the apparatus was being used for lifting 
acid giving off vapours, such as fuming sulphuric acid or 
sulphurous acid in solution. All the working parts of these 
elevators were fitted externally. It was, therefore, possible to 
make repairs without taking to pieces any part of the apparatus 
in contact with the liquid. The compressed air was admitted 
upon the air valve being opened by the rising of a float. There 
were also two check valves, one for feed and the other for 
delivery 

Air Temperature 

It was doubtful if any cooling and consequent contraction 
of the air after expansion took place to any very great extent 
in practice as a certain amount of heat was generated by the 
friction through the orifice, which tended to raise the tempera- 
ture. The temperature of the air in the main was usually only 
a few degrees higher than the surrounding atmosphere, as the 
compressor and air receiver were often at a considerable 
distance from the elevator, and there was thus a considerable 
drop of temperature between those points. Considerable 
economy could be effected by reheating the air by means of a 
steam heater, when there was a supply of steam available 
This method had been largely adopted by engineers on the 
Continent, and was in common use where compressed air{was 
conveyed long distances. 

As the result of investigations made respecting the efficiency 
of the Kestner type of acid elevator it could be stated that the 
total air used per cycle was 0.216 lbs., representing a volume of 
2.83 cubic ft. free air at 60°F. The theoretical work required 
to compress this to an absolute pressure of 85 lbs. was about 
12,700 ft. lbs. The work done in lifting 2} gallons of 1.72 sp. . 
gr. acid against a total head, including 14 per cent. friction, of 
gi ft. was 3,100 lbs. The efficiency was therefore 25 per cent. 
Assuming an air compressor with an efficiency of 80 per cent. 
and a further 10 per cent. drop in transmission, the power 
required would be lessdhan { H.P. The efficiency in this case 


was not high, but, as the power absorbed was small, reliability 
and low maintenance cost should outweigh other considerations. 
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Disintegrators and Sizing Apparatus 
By W., A. Barron, M.Inst.M.M, 


A lecture on ‘‘ Disintegrators and Sizing Appliances 
for Ores, Rocks and Similar Materials,’ was given by 
Mr. W. A. Barron, M.Inst.M.M. (Fraser & Chalmers’ 
Engineering Works), at the Manchester College of Technology 
on Thursday, December 9. 

Mr. Barron said that in dealing with an ore containing 
mineral in a sulphide state the object of crushing was usually 
to free the sulphide particles so that they might be separated 
by some process of concentration, making use of a difference 
in specific gravity between the mineral and the rock. ‘This 
separation was effected by machines known as ‘‘ concentrators,” 
and the process was generally called ‘‘ wet concentration,” 
or concentration by water. The concentrates required, for 
the efficient separation of the mineral contents of the ore, 
to be graded into sizes. The mineral particles were recovered 
in as coarse a size as their natural state in the ore would 
allow for the purpose of reducing losses by “fines” or 
“slimes ”’ in any method that made use of specific gravity. 
As, for example, the mineral particles in lead or galena might 
vary in size from }3-in. cube down to one-hundredth of an 
inch, or finer ; the mineral could only be recovered in as near 
as possible its natural size of particles by. crushing in stages 
and by sizing and concentrating at each stage. 

Mr. Barron then explained the stages of relatively coarse 
ore crushing by means of jaw-breakers of the ‘“‘ Blake ”’ type, 
disc crushers, crushing rolls, high duty and Californian stamp 
mills, sizing by means of revolving screens or trommels, 
impact screens, and external trommels; classifying by Dorr 
classifiers, Spitzkastens and hydrometric classifiers. 


Fine Crushing 

The ball mill had of late years come very much to the front 
for crushing to 10 mesh and finer. It had to a large extent 
superseded the stamp mill in new installations. The German 
type of ball mill, with its internal screens, had given place 
to the American type, owing to the higher cost of upkeep of 
the German machine. The ball mill now used was of two 
types—the short cylindrical mill—like a short tube mill— and 
the Hardinge conical mill. Both these mills were fed at one 
trunnion and discharged at another trunnion at the opposite 
end of the mill. ‘The conical mill was usually preferred in 
crushing for concentration, or where a granular product was 
required with a minimum of slimes or product below 200 
mesh to the linear inch. The conical mill had only a short 
parallel part at its greatest diameter, near the feed end of the 
mill, and then tapered away to the discharge end. The ore 
might be fed to this mill as it came from the breaker at 1}-in. 
or 2-in. cube. ‘The rough crushing took place in the part of 
the mil! which had the greatest diameter, where the largest 
and heaviest balls were concentrated. The object of the taper 
was to classify the crushing balls and the ore according to 
size. The finer ore and the smaller balls arranged themselves 
by a natural gradation of size along the cone. ‘The eflect 
was an adjustment of crushing weight to size of particles, to 
maintain a granular product, and to minimise the amount 
of slimes. The final size of the product was determined by the 
rate of feed. Any sizing that might be necessary of the product 
of these mills was done outside the mill itself, either by a 
screen attached to the discharge trunnion of the mill, or by a 
series of independent screens. 

Mr. Barron also explained the construction and method of 
operation of the parallel ball mill, by which, owing to the 
cylinder being parallel, the crushed material was subjected 
to the same weight of balls at the discharge end as at the 
feed end, a larger proportion of tines or slimes being thus 
produced 

In the case of both conical and parallel mills it was usual 
to feed the mills at a rate which discharged a certain proportion 
of over-size material, the object being to minimise the amount 
of fines or material of unnecessary fineness. 

An explanation was then given of the Californian stamp 
battery for the crushing of auriferous ore, &c. The capacity 
of a modern stamp mill of 1,250 to 1,500-lbs. stamps crushing 
to 30 mesh was about 5 tons per stamp per day of 24 hours. 

A mill in common use for fine crushing was the Chilian 
mill, which was a development of the edge-runner mill or 


mortar mill, or going back further still, of a mill used in 
South Amierica for centuries, and still in use in China, for 
crushing ores. Another mill, which had its origin in California 
in the early days of gold mining, was the Huntingdon centri- 
fugal roller mill, which 20 to 30 years ago ranked next to 
stamps in popularity, particularly for ores of a friable nature. 
Its use was now practically confined to the regrinding of 
tailings from jigs and concentrating tables, preparatory to 
further treatment. It was essentially a wet crushing mill, 
and did its best work on a feed which did not exceed 3/4 in. 
It was. therefore, not suitable for dealing direct with the 
product of a jaw-breaker, and was also limited in its product 
to between 30 and 50 mesh. 

The tube mill was a development of the “chats” mill, a 
small tube mill that had been in use in Cornwall for regrinding 
“chats ’’ or tin concentrates many years before the large 
modern tube mill was introduced for fine grinding or sliming 
gold ores for cyanide treatment. In West Australia, South 
Africa and other gold fields the gold was mostly so micro- 
scopically fine that it was necessary to grind the ore to extreme 
fineness to free the gold so that the cyanide solution might 
dissolve it as rapidly as possible. The ore was usually ground 
so that it would pass 150 or 200 meshes to the linear inch or 
22,500 to 40,000 apertures to the square inch. The tube 
mill was used in most modern cyanide plants, and the grinding 
was usually done in cyanide solution. The rate at which the 
ore was fed to the mill determined the rate at which it was 
discharged and governed the size or mesh of the product. 
It was not practicable to screen so fine a product in the case 
of a large output, but by feeding at a uniform rate it was 
possible to so adjust the amount of ore going into the mill as 
to secure the size of product required with a minimum of 
Oover-size. 

Economy of operation required that in all disintegration by 
stages the sizes below that to which crushing was next to be 
done should first be removed by screening or classification, 
not only to relieve the disintegrating machines of unnecessary 
work, but to avoid, where the object of crushing was the 
concentration of minerals, the production of fines or slimes 
which might lead to the loss of mineral, hence the importance 
of efficient sizing or classifying devices in all concentration 
plants. 
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Reduced Rate for Commercial 
Phosphoric Acid 


To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE 
Sir,—We enclose copy of a letter received from the Ministry 
of Transport giving a favourable reply to our application for 
a reduced rate for the transport of commercial phosphoric 
acid, when despatched in 2-ton lots. The previous rate was 
Class 5. We consider that a reduced rate for truck loads is a 
step in the right direction.— Yours, Xc., 
For HOVEY & LOWTHER, LTD., 
R. B. Hoveyg Director. 
Sandbach, Cheshire, December 20 
TRANSPORT 
WHITEHALL, S.W.1. 
December 15, 1920. 
GENTLEMEN,—I am directed by the Minister of Transport 
to refer to your communications of October 14, and November 
23, in regard to the rates applicable to commercial phosphoric 
acid, and to state that the matter has been in hand with the 
railway companies, and it has now been agreed to add the 
following entry at page 397 of the General Railway Classi- 
fication of Goods : 
Eee 


MINISTRY OF 





— = 


| Class Peace Conditions 
; ; Class , me Minimum 2 
Packing Owner’s | Condition. tccume of 
Risk ee Carriage. 
Stati 2-ton 
In carbovs. : tation to to 
. Station loads 
Iam, Xc 
Messrs. Hovey & Lowther, Ltd., J. PIKE. 


Wheelock Works, Sandbach, Cheshire 
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Chemical Traders and Dyestuffs 


Representative Conference in London 

AT the invitation of the Chemical and Dyestuff Traders’ 
Association a meeting of London Traders in Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals was held (as briefly reported last week) in the 
Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, on Wednesday 
December 15, and there was a very representative attendance 

Mr. T. T. Reynolds, who was unanimously requested to 
preside, asserted that as merchant traders whose scope included 
the importing and exporting of dvestuffs and chemicals they 
were vitally interested in the Dvyestufis Bill now evoking 
so much attention and interest. He claimed that the com- 
mercial history of Great Britain showed that the merchant 
interest had played a most prominent part in the building up 
the commercial supremacy attained prior to the war. The 
merchants discovered and imported raw material that in some 
cases made manufacturing possible, and they discovered and 
developed markets in various parts of the world. Moreover, 
the merchants by the exchange of commodity for commodity 
had materially assisted in making British products so highly 
appreciated in the world’s markets not only as regards quality 
but also by the moderation of prices and the excellent value 
given. The merchants had built up a highly organised and 
effective distributive machinery which deserved and must 
receive recognition and consideration There was a time when 
Government officials were in many cases disposed to look 
upon merchants as parasites who could with advantage be 
dispensed with. Fortunately touch and _ practical 
experience had brought about a more correct appreciation of 
the actual position 

Mr. Kellaway’s Tribute to Traders 

Mr. Reynolds referred to a pamphlet recently 

Department of Overseas Trade which opened with a statement 


1 
CIOSeT 


issued by the 


that ‘‘ the fiercest struggle for foreign trade since our merchant 
adventurers first set sail will soon engage the whole fabric 
of British industry,’’ and later asserted that there is amp 


evidence that the assistance already given by the alliance of 
the Department of Overseas Trade with British traders “ has 
directly contributed to the expansion of British export trade 

Mr. Kellaway also gave the full assurance that ‘‘ no preferential 
treatment is made bv the Department between the and 
the small firms ; betw manufacturer and the merchant 

This was a highly satisfactory attitude, and the same spirit 
had beet by the the Dves Departme nt ol 
the Board of negotiations that had been taking 


ween the \ssoci 


large 
tween the 
shown othcials at 
Trade in the 
Chemical and 


srt 


place bet Dvestuff Traders ition 
and the De 


‘partie 


Imports for Re exportation 


It was noted with approval that there was a definite clause 
in the Dvestufis Bill cakoiine ‘what had been suggested wit! 
regard to re-exportation, and under such regulations and safe- 
guards as the Board of Trade imposed there would be fre« 
importations of dyestufis and chemicals for transhipment 
and re-exportatior \ssurances had been given that under 
certain conditions the traders’ interests would be recognised 


as exist or 
Board of ‘Trad« 


proper retort 


upon such advisory committees 
said that the 
interests. The very 
that was not 

This had 


by representation 
would be set up It 
ignored the traders 
that they could not recognise a trade 
and that had no collective existence 


used to be 
Was 
organised 


now been 


remedied. The Chemical and Dyestuff Traders’ Association 
had already got the support of the great weight of the track 


behind it,and within a few months had obtained recognition 
had been promised representation, and had secured the right 
of re-exportation. This was not a bad start, said Mr. Reynolds 
and if the traders closed up their ranks and unitedly asserted 
their right to continued existence and to a fair share of Govern 
ment attention and support they would not only demand 
obtain their duc 
Manufacturers’ 

The Chairman then briefly referred to the 
dyestuffs in the Bill as being fortunately more limited in its 
application than the definition of dyestufis in the Peace Treaty 
reparation clauses, and urged the necessity of immediate 
collective action with a view to getting helpful amendments 
in Committee and to converting regarding mer 
chants’ interests into actualities. He referred to the further 


menace to the traders’ interests in the policy pursued by 


but 


Mistaken Policy 


Gaelutu0n of} 


assurances 


some of the less enlightened manufacturers of attempting t° 
squeeze out the merchants, and he pointed out that it was 
neither logical nor defensible for the makers to plead for 
national help to maintain their own position and at the same 
time to deliberately work for the extinction of the merchant 
interest which had done so much to develop and expand 
3ritish trade, and which was essential to its maintenance and 
expansion. The Chairman claimed that the existing organ- 
isation and machinery of the importers and exporters was by 
far the most effective and economical channel for the im- 
portation and for the distribution of dyestuffs and chemicals, 
and he asserted that if the State-assisted makers continued to 
refuse to offer their products for home consumption excepting 
directly to consumers or for exportation against orders in 
hand on the ground that the makers had their own export 
distributing medium, the traders must take this as a direct 
challenge to be accepted and fought to a successful issue. 
Many traders present joined in the discussion, including Mr. 
John Brown, of Sankey judgment fame, and many interesting 
suggestions were made. 

The resolution previously passed by the Executive Council 
of the Chemical and Dyestuff Traders’ Association and 
approved and en d by the general meeting of Manchester 
traders was warmly approved and endorsed by the London 


traders. This, < sion with the following resolutions passed, 
was sent forthwith to the President and Secretary of the 
30ard of Trade, and to various M.P.s then engaged in Com- 


mittee on the Dyestuffs Bill. 

An appeal was made to all the traders present who were 
not already members to join the Association and, as was the 
case in Manchester, a number of firms intimated that they 
would do so 
_t he Chairman was heartily thanked for presiding. 

Resolutions Passed 

This meeting of London traders in dyestufis and chemicals 
approves and endorses the resolution passed by the Executive 
Council of the Chemical and Dyestuff Traders’ Association 
on December 9, and of which a copy has been already sent to 
the President of the Board of Trade 

That this meeting believes that it would be in the national 
interest to limit the duration of the Bill by making it subject 
to revision at the end of three years.”’ ‘ 

That Government assistance should not continue to be 
so largely confined to one concern, but that it should be given 
on a wider basis with a view to co-operatien and co-ordination 
and ultimately to a comprehensive nation:] dyestuff industry.”’ 

That this meeting strongly protests egainst any prefer- 


ential or monopolist system being established in the im 
portation of dyestuffs under licence, and urges that no licenc¢ 


for importation should be issued to manufacturers of dyes 

That no Government Department should have the dis 
tribution of dyestuffs imported under licence.’ 

That manufacturers of dyestuffs who are Government 
supported should not discriminate against the merchant 
inte rests either in regard to quantity, price, or destination.” 

‘That apart from. synthetic dyestuffs and synthetic colours 
a detailed list of products to be prohibited should be printed 
and published forthwith.”’ 

That it should be made perfectly clear that natural and 
vegetable dyes, earth and minerz! colours, pharmaceutical 
chemicals and drugs are expressly excluded from the operation 
of the Bill 

ee PD LP 

Organisation of Railways 

\ MEMORANDUM drawn up by the Federation of Mritish 
Industries on the subject of the Minister of Transport’s pro 
posals re the future organisation of railways, was forwarded 
to the Government on Monday. A memorandum by the 
Railway Companies was published recently in the Daily Press 
The Federation, subject to the establishment of a genera 
scheme outlined in their Report, accepts a principle of grouping 


of the railways. hey do not necessarily accept the exact 
groups of the White Paper. The new Groups, according to the 
Memorandum, when traffic is carried over the systems of any 


two or more, should work on the principles of “‘ through rates 

and “‘ continuous mileage The new Groups should 1] ¢ subject 

to Government control, and interference, as little sible 
owners hip and 


aS TCs 


The Federation are definitely opposed to state 
operation of railways, and suggests honourable rivalry 1 ¢ 
the Groups 


wecon 
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Big Chemical Conference 

ONE of the largest meetings of English-speaking chemists 
ever held will take place in New York City next autumn, 
when the British Society of Chemical Industry meet with their 
American fellow scientists. Dr. Charles L. Parsons, secretary 
of the American Chemical Society, according to the Paint, Oil 
a nd Chemical Review, says : ‘‘ The Society of Chemical Industry 
of Great Britain, which has branches in every quarter of the 
globe, has several sections on Canadian soil, including that in 
Montreal, which will be its host. There will be hundreds 
of delegates from Great Britain and from other nations where 
there are English-speaking chemists, as well as the Canadian 
members. At the conclusion of the meetings in the Dominion 
the delegates from abroad and many of their Canadian 
associates will cross the border and go to New York, where 
they will foregather with the metropolitan branch of the Society 
of Chemical Industry and also with the American Chemical 
Society. The British Society of Chemical Industry has 
approximately 8,000 members, while the American Chemical 
Society has a membership of 15,500.”’ 

The scientists will also attend the seventh annual chemical 
exhibition, to be held in the Eighth Coast Artillery Armoury 
in the Bronx. 

Details of the various meetings in North America are now 
being given out under the joint auspices of the two societies. 
The regular meeting of the British Society of Chemical Industry 
will be held in Montreal from August 20th to August 31st 
inclusive, the delegates arriving on Canadian shores on August 
27th. On the night of August 31st the British and Canadian 
chemists will go by special train to Grand Mere and Shawinigan 
Falls, where they will spend the following day. A special 
train willleave the Falls on the night of September 1st and will 
arrive the following day at Ottawa. Another special will 
leave Ottawa on the evening of September 2nd for Toronto, 
where September 4th will be spent. 

The visitors will reach Niagara Falls on the Canadian side 
on Monday, September 5th, and the following day will be spent 
on the American side of the great cataract, inspecting the 
large electro-chemical plants in the vicinity. They expect 
to reach New York City on September 7th, where they will 
meet with the New York section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry and the American Chemical Society. 

Another element in connection with the meeting is that the 
chemical forces of the world will come into a coalition in opposi 
tion to the German chemical industries, which to such a large 
extent dominated international trade and enforced a monopoly 
of the dye trade. The grip of the Germans upon chemistry 
having been broken, it is proposed that the Anglo-Saxon 
chemists shall do all they can to maintain the balance of 
power. 

KPO — 
The Supply of Fertilisers 
THE general position in regard to the supplies of sulphate 
of ammonia, basic slag and super phosphate of lime gives many 
grounds for satisfaction, particularly in the case of phosphatic 
manures. The following figures, extracted from the Statistical 
Returns obtained by the Ministry of Agriculture, indicate that 
both in the case of super phosphate and of basic slag a sub- 
stantial increase in production is being obtained 


During the four months ending September 30, 1919, the 
production of superphosphate was approximately 117,500 
tons, and during the corresponding period of 1920 the pro 


duction was 157,500 tons In the case of basic slag the pro 
duction for the five months ending October 31, 1010, was 
188,500 tons, and for the same period 1920 the figure is 262,300 
tons. 

Although the increase in the production of basic slag is very 
considerable, there is little doubt that it will not be sutticient 
to meet the whole of the continually increasing demand from 
farmers. Both in the case of superphosphate and basic slag, 
therefore, it is very desirable that farmers and merchants 
should place their orders early in order to secure their supplies 
There is a special reason why this is desirable in the case of 
superphosphate At the present moment the production of 
superphosphate very largely exceeds the deliveries, and unless 
farmers place their orders early there is a danger that, in order 
to avoid congestion at and consequent stoppage of manufac 
facturers’ works, it may become necessary to export large 
quantities which should be used in this country 


In regard to supplies of potash, the Ministry understands 
that there are now large quantities available from each of the 
two sources from which this country can draw supplies— 
Germany and Alsace Lorraine. In both cases prices are high, 
but this is inevitable in view of the increased cost of pro- 
duction, and the many other factors which are contributory 
causes of high prices. There can be little doubt as to the 
economic advantage to agriculture of the utilisation of potash 
manures even at the present figure. 
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Scientific Glassware Protection 

AN important recommendation for the temporary protection 
of the scientific glassware industry against foreign com- 
petition has been made by the Sub-Committee appointed by 
the Standing Committee on Trusts. The sub-committee state 
that manufacturers of scientific glassware have incurred con- 
siderable losses since they undertook to manufacture this 
class of glassware, and although they are not able to report 
as to fairness or unfairness of past and present prices, they 
consider that such temporary support should be afforded to 
this new industry as is consistent with fairness to consumers. 
If this were done, probably within a reasonable time the 
industry would be able both to hold its own against foreign com- 
petition and to sell its productions at prices acceptable to 
the public. They refer in their report to the war effort of 
the British firms to replace foreign supplies by home manu- 
factures, and their formation of the British Chemical Ware 
Manufacturers’ Association in 1916. 

According to the report, Government representatives are 
said to have given verbal assurances that the industry would 
be supported after the war if they helped the country in its 
time of difficulty. Firms did not feel justified in extending 
their works unless some form of safeguard against unfair 
competition from abroad were given to them so as to enable 
them to become firmly established in business. The nature 
of the foreign competition they have to meet may be gathered 
from the fact that, favoured by exchange rates and other 
conditions, goods of the kind now being made in this country 
are being supplied by Continental manufacturers at prices 
less than the actual cost of manufacture here, whereas for 
goods that are not yet being manufactured here prices are 
being charged by the Continental makers which mean to the 
consumer approximately five times the pre-war price of such 
goods. Manufacturers say that unless some safeguard is 
granted to them they will be compelled to close down their 
works and cut their losses. The Sub-Committee advocates 
prohibition of imports of scientific glassware, except under 
licence. 
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Dye Specialist’s Deed of Assignment 

At a meeting of creditors of Shaw & Ellis, of Derby 
described as dve specialists, held on Friday, December 17, a 
statement of affairs was submitted. This showed that there 
were 28 unsecured creditors; 21 of these (whose claims 
amounted to 44,008 os. 3d. out of a total of indebtedness of 
£4,340 6s. 8d.) were present or represented. It was explained 
that the debtor's position was wholly due to the present state 
of the market, and was in no way attributable to their fault 

A full statement of the stock on hand was produced, and fully 
discussed by the creditors. It was considered that such stock 
could be best realised under the guidance of a committee, with 
a trustee. Although the creditors were of opinion that the 
debtors’ estimate of the realisable value of the stock was over- 
sanguine, they anticipated that with the help of an expert 
committee it could be realised to ensure little (if any) loss to the 
creditors. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed 
That the debtors be requested to execute a deed of assignment 
for the benefit of their creditors in favour of Mr. Oswald 
Ling, of Derby, corporate accountant, with a committee of 
inspection consisting of Mr. W. G. Wilson, director ot 
Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., of 47-51, King William Street, 
London; Mr. T. S. Cooper, of Messrs. Linfoot & Cooper, of 
Clayton, Manchester ; Mr. Richard Naylor, of 18-19, Canada 
Buildings, 35, Brown Street, Manchester three 
creditors’ claims amount to £1,582 13s. 7d 

In compliance with this resolution the debtors have executed 
a deed of assignment. 


These 
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Society of Chemical Industry 


Nottingham Section 


AT the meeting held on Wednesday, December 15, with Mr. 
J. H. Dunford in the chair, Dr. E. B. R. Prideaux, M.A., 
FI gave a paper on “ Theory and Practice in Chemical 
Industry, with Special Reference to Physical Chemistry.”’ 


St 
While the principal difficulties which confronted the chemical 
industry were political and social in character, it also suffered 
to some extent from a neglect of theory by the practical man, 
who was usually in reality a though unconscious 
theorist 

If industry was to be healthy and able to stand up against 
foreign competition, it must use all theories available, and for 
these it was still, as formerly, dependent largely upon the work 
of private investigators and the universities and technical 
colleges. The Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search had done good work in fostering research in pure science. 
and the business community would be well advised to endow 
the universities in order to allow them to increase their staff 
and equipment. Nottingham had recently had a splendid 
examiple OI private munificence 

Industrial research often took the form of applying the 
results of pure science. ; for this it was important to be able 
to see quickly the bearings of all sorts of theories, and to seize 
essential results 

Chemistry had been branching out in many directions from 
the essential common stock, which was included in all university 


reat 
great 


courses. The number of new theories was bewildering to the 
student and teacher, yet some of these, especially some in- 
cluded under physical chemistry, were essential to most work 


on the large scale, as well as to research upon improvements. 
Several instances were given. Methods were more and more 
required in analysis. The refractometer and many other 
instruments had been added to the hydrometer and sacchari- 
meter ‘ 


One of the 


best examples of the use of theories, even if only 
ol provisional character, to lead to new discoveries, was to be 
found in colloid chemistry. Specific illustrations were drawn 
from the British Association’s reports on colloid chemistry 
and particularly from that on soap by M. Bain 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. H. D 
communicated a paper, in 1 


Richmond 
what a wide field 
there still was for theories of colloids in the dairvine industrv 
there still was lor theories of coloids 1n the dairying industry 
Several speakers emphasised the opinion that the physical 
chemistry taught at universities was insufficient for the needs 


which he showed 


Dome 


~ technical chemists 


o the 


‘ interesting details were given as 
t need of physico-chemical contro] in operations such 
as the grinding and drying of ammonium nitrate, and as to 
the need for more accessible and numerous publications of 
physical constants 

In his reply, Dr. Prideaux alluded to the difficulties that ar« 
met in devising a suitable short course of lectures for evening 
students 


99 o——-- 


Zinc and Zinc-Rich Alloys 
A paper on “Zinc and Zinc-Rich Alloys read by 
Dr. J. L. Haughton, of the National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington, before the members of the Birmingham Metallur- 
gical Society, on Thursday, December 16. Mr. A. Spittle 
President) occupied the chair, and there was a large 
attendance of metallurgists and industrial chemists 
Dr. Haughton discussed those alloys containing more than 
50 per cent. of zinc: the metal, he said, occupied a middle 
position between iron and what were known as the rare 
metals. The specific heat was practically the same as copper, 
and very much lower than that of iron or aluminium. In 
chill-cast alloys I per cent. copper raised the tensile strength, 
and as they added aluminium to the copper the tensile strength 
increased. In certain alloys a remarkable ageing effect 
was apparent, the metal expanding in a troublesome way. 
They got most of their strength effect out of the first 1 per cent. 


was 


of copper. The pure zine alloys had a higher compressive 
strength ; those containing tin pressed much more easily. 


Exttuded metal, while having magnificent properties, aged 


more than rolled metal 
The Chairman pointed out that during the war there was a 
great shortage of rich zinc alloys and pure zinc in rolled sheets 


Much of the latter was imported from America, and he was 
impressed with its quality and ductility. It was saia that zinc 
should contain 1 per cent. of lead, but_the American material 
contained much less, and yet its ductility was superior to 
anything he saw of the English rolled zinc. He was interested 
to know that the addition of 1 per cent. of copper raised 
ductility and rolling properties of the alloy ; but if its ageing 
properties were great, as suggested, it seemed that it would 
have to be discounted commercially. 

Professor T. Turner, F.I.C. (Metallurgical Department of the 
University of Birmingham) pointed out that if a small quantity 
of metal were added to another they expected if the added 
material went into solution to have an increase of tensile 
strength, and a reduction of ductility. They also expected 
on annealing the ductility to be increased and the density 
decreased 

Mr. A. E. Tucker (Society of Chemical Industry) pointed to 
the value of distilled zinc, which was practically chemically 
pure, and stated that the process of distillation was largely in 
operation in the Birmingham district. 

Mr. F. Johnson, M.Sc. (Birmingham Technical School) paid a 
compliment to Dr. Slater Price, formerly head of the Chemical 
Department, and now Research Chemist, Photographic 
Association, for pioneer work by which they developed a 
satisfactory method for the electrolytic determination of 
zinc 
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Fertilisers 
DETAILS of the monthly and average prices of the various 
fertilisers are given in Table 39 of the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland Agricultural Statistics. Vol. VII., Part III. (cmd. 
1058). The prices of certain fertilisers were regulated by 
Orders, under which maximum prices were fixed. Under the 
Fertilisers Prices Order, 1918, maximum prices were fixed for 
the sale of sulphate of ammonia, superphosphates and ground 
basic slag as from June 1, 1918, to May 31, 1919. These 
prices were on the average the same as those ruling in 1917-18, 
except that in the case of basic slag a small increase in price 
was allowed to cover the increased cost of manufacture 
Nitrate of soda averaged £25 17s. per ton, as compared with 
f22 5s. 5d. in 1917, and sulphate of ammonia {15 8s. 7d., as 
compared with 415 11s. 6d. Superphosphates containing 30 
per cent. soluble phosphate averaged /6 9s. od., as against 


{6 78.in 1917 


AVERAGE PRICES OF FERTILISERS IN SCOTLAND FOR THE YEAR 1918 
Guaranteed , 
Desc ription a “Sag Year 
ANaVSIS 

Per ton 

Per cent Cs. «a 
Nitrate of Soda N. 154 25 13 a) 
Sulphate of Ammonia N 20 sae 4 
Superphosphat« $.P 260 5 18 2 
S.P 28 5) / 0 
S.P 30 6 9 9 

S.P 35 7 gs 
S.P. 33 S 4 08 
ee ga f 6\ 
Basic Slag iC.S.P 24) 4 oa 6 
I.P 0\ ‘ 

’ 2 4 t 
C S$ Pp 20 | ’ ‘ 
Tot. Phos. 18 ; © @ 
Tot. Phos. 22 2 70. 0 
* Tot. Phos. 24 5 ee = 
3 Tot. Phos. 260 | 3 16 Oo 

* Abbreviations N.= Nitrogen S.P.—Soluble Phosphate 
J. P.= Insoluble Phosphate CS.P.—Citric Soluble Phosphate. 
+ At the Works. { Calculated in terms of tribasic phosphate of 


lime 
Doo -—_——— 


Ln the presence of a large number of Danes and representatives 
of British Universities the Anglo-Danish Students Bureau was 
opened last week at the house of the British Universities 
3ureau, 50, Russel Square, London, by H.R.H. Princess 
Margrethe of Denmark, ‘The object of the bureau is to afford 
a centre of information for Danish st udents studying in this 
country, and for British professors and students proposing 
to visit Denmark 
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The Dyestuffs Bill 


Third Reading Carried by 86 Votes 
IN the resumed discussion on Friday, December 17, in the House 
of Commons on the Dyestuffs Bill, the following amendments 
were moved and rejected :— 

Major BARNES moved the following: ‘‘ The prohibition of 
the import of any specified class or description of goods under 
this Act may be terminated by order of the Board when it 
has been proved to the satisfaction of the Board that goods 
of such specified class or description manufactured in the United 
Kingdom are being sold by the manufacturers thereof for 
exportation at a price lower than the market price of similar 
goods in the United Kingdom at the time of such sale.’? This 
was rejected by 151 votes to 31. 

Major MACKENZIK WooD moved a new clause to the effect 
that no manufacturer of synthetic organic dyestufis should 
pay a dividend, or distribute profits, amounting to more than 
8 per cent. on paid-up capital_—Rejected by 158 votes to 35. 

Colonel P. Wm,LIAMS moved a new clause providing that 
any license to import granted by the Board of Trade under 
that Act should continue in force until it was proved that 
similar goods were manufactured in the United Kingdom, 
when notice should be given to the holder of the license to 
terminate the license at the expiration of four weeks.—-Re- 
jected by 164 votes to 38. 

Major BARNES moved an amendment to Clause I., limiting 
the exclusion of dyes to those manufactured in Germany.— 
Rejected by 163 votes to 26. 

On Clause 2, which empowers the Board of Trade by license 
to authorise, either generally ‘‘ or in any particular case,” the 
importation of any of the goods prohibited to be imported by 
virtue of the measure. Major MACKENZIE Woop moved to 
omit the words, ‘‘or in any particular case.’’-—Rejected by 
170 votes to 25. 

Mr. T. SHAW moved an amendment to the effect that the 
licensing committee should include four persons concerned in 
the manufacture of cotton cloth, of whom two should be the 
representatives of the workpeople employed in such manu- 
facture.—Rejected by 146 votes to 24. 

The third reading was carried by 116 for and 25 against, 
a majority for the Government of 86. 

The| Billjingthe| Lords 

On ‘fuesday in the House of Lords Viscount Peel moved the 
second reading of the Bill, Tord KMmmott moved as an 
amendment ‘‘ That this House declines to proceed at this 
period of the Session, and without further inquiry, with a Bill 
which will have injurious effects on the textile industry of this 
country.” He said that the President of the Board of Trade 
had, during the last few weeks, made a bargain with one small 
section of the trade, not with the great bulk of the textile 
trades at all, and had brought in this Bill hot-haste to give 
effect to that bargain. Lord Cawley, who stated that he had 
been engaged in the dyeing and printing industry the greater 
part of his life, seconded the amendment. The principal 
defenders of the Bill were Lord Moulton, who stated the 
general case for special treatment, and Lord Milner, who 
declared that if they delayed protecting this industry there 
would be no industry to protect. The amendment was 
rejected by 47 votes, and the Bill read a second time. 


The House of Lords went into Committee on the Bill on 
Wednesday. Tord Buckmaster moved to except from the 
operation of the Bill a list of 25 chemicals, including acetone, 
tartaric acid, salicylic acid, naphthol, carbolic acid, and gallic 
acid, Viscount Peel resisted the amendment and contended 
that those products which were not used in the manufacture 
of dyestuffs would not be excluded by the Bill, and if the others 
were not kept out of the country it would defeat the object 
of the measure. Viscount Haldane, in supporting the amend 
ment, said that acetone, which was the most powerful solvent, 
might at any time be used in the manufacture of dyestuffs, 
and would then come under the prohibition of the Bill. Lord 
Sheffield suggested that the insertion of words giving the 
President of the Board of Trade power to frame an exempted 
list of products not mainly used in the manufacture of dyes, 
the list to be varied from time to time as the Minister might 
direct. Viscount Peel said that before the war we were de- 
pendent very largely on Germany for intermediates. We must 
maintain the manufacture of intermediates here to make 


dyestuffs, and therefore they could not be allowed to come 
in freely. He understood that there was to be no list of the 
prohibited articles. It was well known in the trade what 
these articles were, and those who wished for a licence to 
import any of them would make application to the Committee. 
It was not proposed to put into a schedule those products 
which did not come within the ambit of the Bill. The amend- 
ment was defeated by 58 votes to 18. 

An amendment by Lord Emmott providing that a licence 
should in no case be refused unless the Committee was satisfied 
that an adequate quantity of British-made dyestuffs equal 
in kind and quality to those proposed to be imported was 
actually available at a reasonable price, was rejected by 40 
votes to 18—majority against, 28. 

The Conmmittee stage of the Bill was concluded, and it was 
reported without amendment to the House. 
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Chemical Matters in Parliament 


Wet Carbonising, Ltd. 
Mr. HOGGE asked the Prime Minister (House of Commons, 
December 20) at what date the Government made a grant to 
Wet Carbonising, Ltd. ; what was the amount of the grant and 
on what terms ; and for what purpose the grant was made ? 

The PRIME MINISTER: I am informed that no grant has 
been made to Wet Carbonising, Ltd. In the summer of 1917 
certain expenditure was incurred by this company on behalf 
of the Government in connection with the scheme for the 
erection of a factory in France for the manufacture of peat 
briquettes for the use of the forces in the trenches. This ex- 
penditure, amounting to about {10,000, was advanced by the 
War Office. 

British Glass Industries, Ltd. 

Mr. A. SHORT asked the President of the Board of Trade 
(House of Commons, December 20) whether the Sub-Com- 
mittee appointed by the Standing Committee on Trusts to 
inquire into the operations af combinations in the glassware 
and glass bottle trades reported that the operations of the 
British Glass Industries, Ltd., gravely reduced any chance 
of glass bottles reaching the consumer at reasonable prices 
and, if so, what action, if any, does he propose to take 

Sir ROBERT HORNE: The Sub-Committee reported in the 
sense indicated by the hon. member. They further stated 
that they were informed that it is not the intention of the 
principal companies concerned to force up selling prices, but 
rather to obtain a large output and to sell as cheap as possible ; 
but the Committee were not satisfied that this policy would 
necessarily be carried out. The Committee made no specific 
recommendations; but as the manufacture by automatic 
machinery in this country is controlled by British patents, 
any abuse of the monopoly can be made the ground for an 
application either for revocation or for a compulsory licence 
under Section 1 of the Patents and Designs Act, 1919 

Employment in Lead Processes 

The Lords amendments to the Women and Young Persons 
(Employment in Lead Processes) Bill were considered in the 
Commons last week. Their amendments are largely the result 
of representations made on behalf of the chemical industry 
respecting the provisions of the measure as passed through the 
Commons, and they were all agreed to 
—— IDS > 

Nitrogen in Sewage. 

According to the report of the Development Commissioners, 
the total amount of nitrogen contained in the sewage of the 
United Kingdom is estimated at 230,000 tons, which is equiva- 
lent to 1,150,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia. Under present 
conditions most of this is wasted, only a small portion finding 
its way on to farms. Dr. Fowler and his assistants at Man- 
chester devised a new method of dealing with sewage, and it 
is being tested at Rothamstead by Messrs. E. H. Richards and 
G. C. Sawyer. It is found to yield sludge much richer than 
any of the other methods and of very distinct promise as a 
fertiliser. No less than 15 per cent. of the nitrogen present 
was recovered in this experiment, and the sludge instead of 
being useless as manure proved to be very effective. The 
general adoption of this method, assuming the same per 
centage of recovery, would add considerably to the supplies 
of organic manures 
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From Week to Week 


Mr. H. W. Sillem has resigned from the directorate of the 

nglish Beet Sugar Corporation, Ltd. 

One of the earliest members of the Sheffield Pharmaceutical 
and Chemical Society, Mr. Thomas Mayor, died a few days ago 
at the age of So. 

On Saturday the death occurred at Holmfirth of Mr. Fred- 
erick Bertram Shaw, aged 48, who was a member of the United 
Chemists’ Association. 

{5,000 damage was caused by fire at Burnbank Chemical 
Works. Paislev, last week. Fifteen tons of dried blood and 
some valuable machinery were included in the damage. 

Mr. Roscoe Brunner of Northwich and Mr. Emmanue 1 
Tausses, of Brussels, are among the directors of the Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, Chartered on December 17 
at New York 

An accident occurred at J. W. Leitch & Co., chemical manu- 
facturers’ works, Milnsbridge, on December 13. Mr. Clifford 
Pitchforth caught his hand between the blocks used for raising 


goods 

British Dyestuffs Corporation has deposited a Bill for next 
Session to absorb the railways in Manchester constructed 
under the powers granted by the Levinstein (Ltd.) Railways 
Act, 1917 

A general meeting of the Association of Science Teachers 
will be held on January 4, at University College, London. 
Miss M. B. Thomas, Girton College,will deliver the presidential 
address. Dr. Drummond, physiological chemistry reader, 
University College, will give a lecture on “‘ Vitamines.”’ 

The Secretary of the Society of Chemical Industry announces 
that, owing to the urgent necessity for economy, the Council 
has decided that no issues of the Journal for 1921 will be sent 
to a member until his subscription for that year has been 
received by the hon. treasurer 

Chesterfield Tube Co.’s works, which closed on December 
24, 1920, will re-open January 3, 1921. To prevent delay and 
detention of railway stock, goods must not be forwarded 
until December 31. Responsibility for demurrage will not be 
accepted on railway wagons despatched between those dates. 

At Sheffield Chemical Co.’s works on Saturday, December 
18, an accident occurred to George Worthy while cleaning a 
pipe with a force-pump, using vitriol. The nozzle of the 
pump slipped off the pipe and the vitriol squirted into the 
man’s face and over his body, causing terrible injuries. Total 
blindness is feared 

The marriage of Mr. G. Scott-Robertson, recently appointed 
to the agricultural chemistry lectureship, at Queen’s College, 
Belfast, and formerly head of the chemistry department at the 
East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, took place at Bocking 
the bride was Miss Olga Warner Pratt, daughter of, the late 
Mr. H. W. Pratt, of Sheffield. 

In memory of the late Mr. William Briggs, chemical manu 
facturer. of Arbroath, and his wife, their son Mr. William 
Briggs, resident in America, has intimated a gift of £50 to the 
Poorhouse Committee of Arbroath and St. Vigeans Parish 
Council to be spent on New Year entertainments of the in- 
mates ; 

ONE of the neatest pocket card and note cases we have re- 
ceived this year is issued by R. W. Greeff & Company, Thames 
House, Oueen Street Place, London, the well-known chemical 
firm which was recently registered as a limited company. 
Its quiet but good style is in keeping with the sound and 
dignified traditions of the firm 

According to the census of 1919 the number” of Yexisting 
chemical companies in Italy was then 306, with a total capital 
of 453,405,500 lire. Most of the factories are in Lombardy, 
Latium, Piedmont and Liguria, though many important plants 
are in Rome. In i917 twenty-four new companies were 
started, in 1918 forty-nine, and in 1919 sixty-four. ‘The new 
capital is more than”3;0o0 million lire. 

James Richard Farnsworth, partner of G. H. Farnsworth & 
Co., Lumsdale, Derbyshire, bleaching aud dyeing firm, has 
been sentenced at the Tower of London, by general court 
martial, to two years’ hard labour. Four charges of desertion 
bsence without leave from the Irish Guards at Caterham 


and a 


Barracks, Surrey, and of escaping till apprehended were brought 


_ of a small number of tests. 


against Farnsworth. According to the prosecution he was 
arrested on one occasion, but broke his bail of £1,000. Sen- 
tence was promulgated on Tuesday. The General Officer 
Commanding the London District remitted six months of the 
sentence. 

The United States committee in charge of the great chemical 
and dyestuff amalgamation of General Chemical, the Solvay 
Process Company, Semet-Solvay, The Barrett Company and 
National Aniline and Chemical Company, announce that the 
consolidation has become operative. The plan will be carried 
into effect as from January 1, 1921, and temporary stock 
certificates for the new stock, both preferred and common, will 
be ready for distribution about January 6. 

Aschersleben Potash Works development, states the presi- 
dent, has been due to the full utilisation of the bituminous coal 
properties which the company acquired. Vast extensions are 
to be organised to meet demands from the United States for 
potash at highly remunerative prices. Great success has been 
realised by the Kali Works owing to the sale of kali salts to 
America, from which, owing to the state of the valuta, great 
gains have been won. The lack of wagons prevented larger 


trade. ‘Trade is being developed with Italy, Serbia and 
Switzerland. 
The Commercial Counsellor to H.M. Embassy at Rome 


reports to the Department of Overseas Trade that, according 
to a communication from the Havas Agency published in the 
Popolo Romano of November 16, an agreement has been 
concluded between the French and Italian Governments with 
respect to the supply of phosphates to the latter country. 
Under the terms of this agreement the Italian Government, 
besides the supply of 100 miners promised last year, will 
provide for 600 more miners, which are necessary in order to 
increase the output of phosphates, and, at the same time, will 
authorise the export of 60,000 tons of pyrites from the 
Montecatini. In exchange Italy will receive 325,000 tons of 
phosphates, plus 50 per cent. of the increased output, which 
it is hoped will be 300,000 tons more than the present amount 
of two million tons. Italy will also receive 30 per cent. of any 
further quantities that may be available for export. 


At a meeting of the Manchester Section of the Society of 
Dyers & Colourists, on Friday, December 17, a paper on ‘‘ The 
Tensile, the Bursting and the Ripping Strain of Fabrics ’’ was 
read by Mr. J. Huebner, who said that the load under which 
a fabric broke when a tensile strain was applied, had hitherto 
usually been considered as a true indication of its strength, 
and the effect of the processes through which a fabric had to 
pass and of the chemical agents employed in the processes, 
had, as a rule, been judged by its tensile strain. It had, how- 
ever, been found that the resistance of a fabric to bursting or 
to ripping affords often valuable additional information, and 
in many cases a bursting or a ripping test might replace the 
more tedious tensile test. ‘The variations in strength in one 
fabric were very considerable, and, therefore, too much value 
should not be attached to average figures which were the result 
The results of a great number of 
tests showed that the bursting strain of a fabric was com- 
parable with its tensile strain, but that the ripping strain of 
fabrics was as a rule very low as compared with the tensile 
strain 
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Uses of the Rotary Meter 

A CORRESPONDENT familiar with the rotary meter manufac- 
tured by the Rotary Meter Co. (1905), Ltd., states that this 
meter has been used with great success in all kinds of works 
wherever gases have been required to be measured. It has 
been applied for the measurement of air, coal gas, ammonia, 
carbon di-oxide, &c., both in this country and on the Conti- 
nent. It has measured gases of fairly high temperatures 
and below freezing point of water. It has been used for the 
measurement of flows as low as 5 ft. per hour and as high as 
1,000,000 ft. per hour. It can be used for the measurement of 
either low or high pressure gases. The meter claims to be 
correct at all flows of gas between its maximum rated capacity 
and at one-tenth of that capacity. Its principle is that of a 
rotating fan mounted on jewelled bearings. ‘The gas is directed 
on to the fan blades by a series of carefully calibrated tubular 
orifices, and is tested at ten rates of flow and a curve of accu- 
racy supplied with each meter where desired. 
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Abstracts of Complete Specifications from the face of the electrode within the cell to a cross-channel 
g to the end of which a syphon tube / is fixed, and extends,to 
153,926. VANADIUM FROM CERTAIN IRON ORES, PROCESS FOR the required height to maintain the cell charged with electro- 


RECOVERING. W. M. Goodwin and A. F. G. Cadenhead, 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ont., Canada. Application 
date, May 16, 19109. 

The object is to recover vanadium from iron ores in such a 
manner as to facilitate its use in steel manufacture. The ore 
is smelted in an electric or blast furnace with carbon and a 
flux such as silica, sand or silicious iron ore which causes the 
vanadium to go into the pig iron instead of into the slag. 

' This pig iron is then decarburized in another furnace which 
transfers the vanadium to the resulting slag. This slag is 
mixed with fresh ore and treated in the first furnace so that 
the pig iron obtained from it contains an increased pro 
portion of vanadium. This process may be repeated as often 
as is necessary to raise the proportion of vanadium in the 
iron to the required amount. Steel is made by adding pig 
iron containing vanadium to the decarburized iron obtained 
as above. The proportion of other ingredients such as chromium 
is adjusted to the required amount by adding chromite or the 
like to the ore in the first smelting furnace 


153,942 OLEAGINOUS SUBSTANCES, PROCESS OF PRODUCING 
SOLIDIFICATION OF. B. Scobel, 1046, Hoe Avenue, New 
York. Application date, August 5, 1919 


The object is to obtain a solid composition from Chines¢ 
wood oi! or tung oil. Ferric chloride is ground in an indifferent 
oil, such as rosin oil or linseed oil, and then mixed with Chinese 
wood oil or tung oil and the mixture warmed, when it solidi- 
fies. Alternatively the ferric chloride may be mixed with or 
dissolved in other anhydrous inert solvents such as acetone 
or ether. The mixture may be subjected to a vacuum to 
remove air before heating to 80°-100°C., and the product may 
be hardened by subjection to pressure. Other metallic halogen 
derivatives may also be used as solidifying agents, such as 
anhydrous stannic chloride in anhydrous acetone. Filling 
material, such as infusorial earth, wood or cork flour, iron 
oxide, or magnesium silicate may also be added. 

154,029. BI-POLAR ELECTRODE ELECTROLYSERS. G.G. Hep- 
burn, 52, Newport Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manches- 
ter, and Mather & Platt, Ltd., Park Works, Manchester. 
\pplication date, September 26, 1919 

ae 


The electrodes 


} v 


d, are separated by side and bottom walls 





























154.029 


a, l, so that the space between them is only open at the top. 
The exit for the electrolyte is provided by channels f extending 


lyte. Instead of the channels f, g a single inclined channel 
may be provided in each electrode, extending from the active 
face to the end of the electrode. Vertical passages k are 
provided in each electrode communicating with the passages g 
to allow gas to escape. In an alternative form, the syphon 
tube /# may be connected to an aperture in the side wall a of 
the cell. In another alternative, a partition may be provided 
parallel and close to the wall a to direct the liquid from the 
bottom of the cell to an outlet in the wall a near the top. 


154,048. COKE-FIRED CRUCIBLE FURNACES AND THE LIKE, 
E,CONOMISER FOR. G. Batty, 36, Fossdale Road, Sheffield. 
Application date, October 22, 1919. 

The flue of a crucible furnace is provided with a pivoted 
cover of refractory material so that the passage of cold air 
through the flue when not in use mav be prevented and 
excessive cooling of the furnace avoided The flue cover 
consists of a metal frame and a refractory plate detachably 
held within it by screws which extend through the frame and 
press against strips on the edges of the plate of refractory 
material 
154,089 ELECTROLYTIC CELLS, INDICATORS 

Levin, 2635, Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Application date, December 31, 1919. 

The indicator fornis part of the gas offtake system for 
elctrolytic cells for generating oxygen and hydrogen, and is 
provided with two branches e communicating with different 
gas compartments within the cell. A casing / of glass is 
supported between a bridge # having a resilient cushion j 2nd 
a gasket g of rubber or the like, so that expansion or ccn- 
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traction of the glass may take place without breakage. The 
glass casing is reduced fn diameter at 4? and the bridge / rests 
on the spherical portion. The gas passes upwards through 
the tube x and then through perforations x’ into the outer 
tube o from the lower end of which it passes upwards through 
the liquid which is maintained at a substantially constant 
level and acts as an indicator. ‘The use of the glass casing h 
prevents leakage of current from the cell to the offtake 
system 
154,108. COPPER AND ZINC, PROCESS FOR THE HWLECTRO- 
DEPOSITION OF ALLOYS OF. $. O. Cowper-Coles, Rossall 
Hlouse, Thames Street, Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex. 
Application date, February 24, 1920. 

In the electrolytic deposition of copper alloys the electro- 
lyte, consisting of a copper salt, is rapidly circulated over the 
articles or cathodes. Copper anodes are used, and a suitable 
zine salt is added continuously to the electrolyte to give the 
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desired composition of the alloy. A coating for iron or steel 
which is superior to zinc in protecting the metal from corrosion 
may be obtained by the above process, the copper and zinc 
being in equal proportions. The deposition of alloy may be 
controlled by using a test piece in the form of a thin metallic 
ribbon which continuously passes through the electrolytic 
cell and is slowly wound up by suitable mechanism. The 
zinc salt may be added to the solution continuously by an 
automatic regulating device. 


154,111. PoTassruM SULPHATE AND HyDROCHIORIC ACID, 
MANUFACTURE OF. Fabriques de Produits Chimiques de 
Thann et de Mulhouse, Thann, Alscace. International 
Convention date (France), December 4, 1919. Addition 
to 137,296. (See THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. II., page 287.) 

Finely pulverised potassium chloride is mixed with sulphuric 
acid in such proportions that the mixture remains pulverulent. 

The mixture is heated in a direct flame furnace or in a com- 

pound direct flame and muffle furnace so that it is first 

desiccated at 120°C. to 300°C., and finally heated to 700°C. to 

800°C. ‘The mass is passed through the desiccating zone at a 

rate sufficiently slow to ensure that it remains solid and porous. 

In the prior patent the sulphuric acid used was of 70-72 per 

cent. strength, but it is now found that a more concerntated 

solution may advantageously be used. 


METAL PYROPHOSPHATE CASEIN COMPOUNDS, MANU- 
FACTURE OF COLLOIDALLY SOLUBLE. H.R. Napp, 7 & 8, 
Idol Lane, London, F.C. 3. (From F. Hoffmann-La Roche 
& Co., 184, Grenzacher St., Basle, Switzerland.) Applica- 
tion date, February 28, 1920. 

Casein is dissolved in a solution of sodium pyrophosphate 
and a solution of calcium chloride or ferric chloride added. 
The colloidally soluble compound obtained is precipitated with 
alcohol washed and dried at 50°C. The compounds are used 
for therapeutic purposes. 


154,002. 


Note.—The following specifications which are now accepted 
were abstracted in THE CHEMICAT, AGE, when they became 
open to inspection under the International Convention :- 
138,328 (Vereinigte Chemische Werk Akt.-Ges.), relating to 
manufacture of glycerol from sugar, See Vol. I1., p. 386; 
144,712 (Karl, Prince of Lowenstein, A. Irinyi, and T. Kayser), 
relating to low-temperature distillation of coal shale, &c., see 
Vol. IIL., p. 214; 150,991 (Dayton Metal Products Co.), re 
lating to hydrogenation apparatus, see Vol. III., p. 634. 


International Specifications Not Yet Accepted 
151,925. HYDROCARBON OILS, CRACKING. R. D. 
845, Eleventh Street, Boulder, Colo., U.S.A 
national Convention date, September 30, Loto. 
The oil is cracked in a vertical still 30, provided with a ro- 
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tating scraper 44, to remove continuously the carbon deposit as 
it is formed. The still is kept full of oil, and vapour and oil 
pass through the pipe 50 to a chamber 14, from which the 
Vapour passes by a pipe 56 to a chamber 12 to condense the 


heavier constituents. The temperature of the chamber “12 
is regulated by pipe coils 10, through one or more of which 
the cold oil supply is passed. The heavy condensate passes 
into a vessel 22 and the vapour passes to a condenser 64. The 
liquid oil which is separated in the chamber 14 passes through 
a pipe 54 to the vessel 22, through which it rises upwards and 
is filtered by the screen 24 which retains the carbon. The oil 
returns through the pipe 26 to the still 30. The pressure in 
the oil circuit is maintained between 60 lh. and 120 Ib. per 
square inch by a pump, and the temperature between 370° and 
450°C. The coils ro and 16 act as preheaters for the oil 


Amalgamated Zine 
In- 


151,952. SILVER AND I,EAD CHLORIDES. 
(de Bavay’s), Ltd., 360, Collins Street, Melbourne. 
ternational Convention date, October 3, 1919. 

Complex sulphide ores are heated with zine chloride out of 
contact with air to chloridise the lead and silver, but not the 
zine. The ore is then freed from excess of zine chloride bA 
washing with acidulated water, and then leached with cold 
brine saturated with lead ‘chloride and acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid. The silver is thereby extracted_and the residue 
is treated with hot brine to extract the lead. 


C. T. Thorssell and H. 1. R. Iunden, 
International 


151,984. AMMONIA. 
20, Kopmansgatan, Gothenburg, Sweden 
Convention date, October 6, 1910. 

Nitrogen is fixed in the form of cyanide, by heating a base 
carbon and a metallic catalyst in an atmosphere of nitrogen, 
and the hot mass is discharged directly into an autoclave 
containing water. Air is excluded, and a gas containing no 
free oxygen is maintained above the liquid in the autoclave, 
so that no explosive mixture is formed when hydrogen is 
iberated. 


FE. Barbet et 
International 


RECTIFIERS 
Paris. 


151,988. COLUMN STILLS AND 
Fils et Cie, 5, Rue de lEchelle, 
Convention date, October 1, 1919. 

A column still is provided with plates A having openings E 
separated by transverse ridges B. The openings E are covered 
by transverse hoods F with perforated plates G of copper, 








151,988 


gumnetal, phosphor bronze, porcelain, or earthenware, so that 
a horizontal perforated surface is obtained. Liquid collects 
in the depressions between the ridges when the pressure falls 
in the still. Cooling coils H may be provided between the 
hoods. When a still is constructed of ceramic material or lava 
for treating acids, the hoods F and plates G may be circular. 


Rue de 


151,989. FERTILISERS. Soc. !’Azote Francais, 126, 
Provence, Paris International Convention date, Oc- 
tober t, LOLLY. 


A mixture of calcium cyanamide with a gelatinous substance 
derived from seaweed, and water, with or without kainite, is 
formed into granules and dried. The seaweed extract may 
be omitted 


American Coke & Chemtical Co., 
(Assignees of C. 5S. 
Inter- 


152,009. COKE OVENS. 
208, South Ta Salle Street, Chicago. 
Lomax, 208, South La Salle Street, Chicago.) 
national Convention date, October 3, 1919. 

Vertical coke ovens are heated by a series of groups of flues 
in the side walls, each group comprising two vertical flues 
connected at the top by a cross passage. A damper is pro- 
vided in one of the flues near the top. Gas and air are supplied 
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as produced and when still hot, is 
1 with water for the production of 
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Cyanide or 
placed in a pressure vessel 
ammonia. The heat is thus utilised in heating the water to 
the required temperature 

2,02 Sauts. G. A. Blane, 56, Via Fon 
tanellodi Borghese, and F. Jourdan, 186, Via del Babuino 
International Convention date, October 


152,02¢ POTASSIUM 


both in 


Rome 

‘ucite is calcined either alone or with superheated steam, 

or magnesia, and is then ground to an impalpable powder. 

potash may then be extracted with acetic, formic, citric, 
or carbonic acid for use as a fertiliser 


OTHER ORES, TREATING. Metals Ex- 
McKinley Building, Joplin, Mo 
\. Schwarz, 1918, Seargent Avenue 
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traction Corporation 
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October ( IQGi 

Ores containing sulphides, carbonates, silicates 
roasted if necessary and mixed with a binder such 
paste with or without powdered coal. The mixture i 
mixed with pieces of refractory material such as slag, i 
mill, so that the pieces of slag are coated with iste 
These pieces are then placed on a bed of fuel in a grate and ait 
is forced through to reduce the ore and volatilise the most 
metals. The fume may be condensed as i 
zinc, or more air may be used to produce the oxid« 
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Dilute oxides of nitrogen are absorbed in which is 
distributed fibrous substances such as glass wool ot 
and the nitric acid produced is then expressed from 
the material. The absorption may be made continuous by 
supplying water to the top of a tower through which the gas 
is passed. Acid of 55 per cent. strength may thus be obtained 
if the required strength is below 50 per cent., cotton may br 
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British Dyestuffs Corporation. Manufacture of 
soluble acid colouring matters, and of new 
mediate compounds for manufacture thereof 
ber 18 

Clavel, R. Process for dyeing cellulose acetate 
ber 14 

Cleworth, Wheal & Co 
December 18 

Cuthbert, H. H. Manufacture of decarbonizing agents for internal- 
combustion engines, &« 35,224. December 14 

Goodbridge, A. J. Apparatus for clearing interior of ascension pipes 
of coal-gas retorts 35,507 December 18 
n, A’. G. Manufacture of new series of soluble acid colouring 
matters, and of new series of intermediate compounds for 
manufacture thereof. 35,647. December 18 

ifiths, W Machines for manufacture of composition 

5,572 December 18 

Hall Aluminium bronze alloys 


series of 
inter- 
Decem- 


new 
series of 
35,047. 


35,196. Decem- 


Purification of air and gas 35,640 


fuel 


H.C December 17. 
Hey, H. Method of removing suspended matters from oils and from 
solvents containing oils in solution. 35,382. December 16. 
Higginson, G.S. Rotary pumps. 35,145. December 14 
Hoffmann-La Roche Chemical Works 30xes or containers 
December 16 
Leask, H. N. Purification of air and gas. 35,646. December 18 
Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvelstofaktieselskab. Production of con 
centrated nitrous December 14. (Norway 
May 5) 
Reavell (W.) & Co 
Richardson, lL. G 


35,509 


35.459 


gases. 35,222 


Air-compressors 35,535 December 17 

Treatment of products made with cellulosé 
derivatives. 35,629. 35,030. December 18. 

Saunders, K.H. Manufacture of new series of soluble acid colouring 
matters, and of new series of intermediate compounds for manu- 
facture thereof 35,047 December 18 

Scheibler, H Manufacture of sulphur preparations of the thio 
phene series December 17. (Germany, November 
24, 1915 

Schou, E. \ Manufacture of margarine and edible fats. 35,553 
December 17 

Slatineanu, EK. Catalytically obtaining reactions between a gas and 
another 01 December 16 Switzerland 
November 5 

Smith, D. J. Gas-producers. 35,2 

Soc. l’ Air Soc Anon. pour I’ Etude 
Procédés G. Claude Direct 
France, December 15 

Centrifugal separators. 35,033. December 13. 

Treatment of carbonaceous materials 35 


States 


35,523 


substance 3s 


December 14 
et 1 li xploitation des 
ammonia 35,354 


220 
Liquide 
synthesis of 


December ! 1919 


United February 


luddersfield ‘Technical College 


meeting on Friday, December 17, when Mr. H. H. Gray le« 

tured on ‘‘ Combustion and Fuel After an historical survey 
the lecturer indicated the national importance of the study 
of fuel conservation and economical power generation. The 
proposed provision of huge super-stations for electric powe1 
generation was criticised as being wasteful, since the thermal 
efficiency of electric power generation is only two-fifths that 
of gas power. The projected scheme for harnessing thx 
Severn was favourably commented upon, as being a step in 
the right direction for using natural power 


Chemical Society held 
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Market Report and Current Prices 


Our Market Report and Current Prices are exclusive to THE CHEMICAL AGE, and, being independently prepared with 


absolute impartiality by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co. and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Lid., may be accepted as 


authoritative. 


The prices given apply to fair quantities delivered ex wharf or works, except where otherwise stated. 


The weekly report contains only commodities whose values are at the time of particular interest or of a fluctuating nature. 
A more complete report and list are published once a month. The current prices are given mainly as a guide to works 
managers, chemists, and chemical engineers ; those interested in close variations in prices should study the market report. 


Market Report 


WEDNESDAY, December 22. 

There is practically no alteration to be reported in the current 
position of the market. ‘Trade has assumed a holiday aspect 
and enquiry is extremely limited. There is still a_ fairly 
confident feeling that values are practically at the bottom and 
that an improvement may be expected early in the New 
Year. 

There is no change in the export position which still continues 
extremely quiet. 

General Chemicals 

ACETONE is in slightly better demand at the last quoted 
price. 

ACETIC ACID is without 
passing. 

ACID CARBOLIC is stagnant and there is no trade to report. 

AcID Formic still continues a weak market and quotations 
are in buyers’ favour. 

AcIpD OXAMC is in very quiet demand and the price is 
without change. 

ACID ‘TARTARIC.— There is no change in this position and the 
market still continues in buyers’ favour. 

BLEACHING POWDER is idle and there are cheap offers from 
the Continent. 

COPPER SULPHATE is in small enquiry, but practically no 
business is passing and the price continues to drop. 

FORMALDEHYDE seems a little better on the week 
a small business is passing. 

LEAD SALTS are easy with practically no business passing. 

MAGNESIUM SALTS are very quiet and on the easy side as 
regards value. 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE is quiet, but the price is maintained 

POTASSIUM CARBONATE is Offered at lower prices, but little 
business is being done 

POTASSIUM CAUSTIC is again easier and is not in demand 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE is only a moderate market and values 
are fairly well maintained 

SODIUM ACETATE is not very active, but the price is main 
tained. 

SODIUM CAUSTIC 
is being absorbed 

SODIUM BICHROMATE is a shade easier, but the price would 
now appear to be approaching the bottom for second-hand 
parcels 

SODIUM HyPposuLPHrre is a shade easier, but little business 
is passing 

SODIUM NITRATE is offered, but there are few transactions 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE has a better market, but is without 
feature as regards price 

ZINC SALTS are in very moderate request without nominal 
change in values 


feature with very little business 


but only 


is still offered at a low price, but little 


Coal Tar Intermediates 


We have nothing special to report this week in this market 
and most buyers and producers are content to mark time for 
the present 

ALPHA NAPHTHOL, is 
inaintained 

Bera NAPHTHoL is in very small request and makers hold 
to their price 

DIMETHYLANILINE 
is possible 

PARANITRANIMANE continues in quiet demand and the price 
is maintained. 

SALICYLIC ACID There is no change to report and only a 
small business is being transacted 


Without feature, but the price is 


is in buyers’ favour, but little business 


Coal Tar Products 

The market remains extremely quiet for nearly all products. 

go’s BENZoL,.—The demand is very irregular and quotations 
to-day are 3s. 3d. to 3s. 43d. on rails in the North, and 3s. od 
to 3s. 8d. in London 

PURE BENZOL is worth 3s. 1od. to 4s 
Midlands and in the South 

CREOSOTE O1,.—There is a fairly steady demand, but prices 
are somewhat easier at 1s. 1$d. per gallon in the North, and 
is. 23d. to 1s. 3d. in the South 

CRESYLIC ACID is still in poor demand and is quoted 3s. 11d 
on rails for 95/97 per cent. and 4s. 3d. to 4s. 43d. for pal 
O7 99 per cent. 


SOLVENT NAPHTHA There is a little more enquiry, but no 


more business has resulted. (Quotations to-day are 2s. od 
to 3s. per gallon on rails at works. _ 

HEAVY NAPHTHA is in better demand at 3s. to 3s. 3d. per 
gallon 


NAPHTHALENE remains very quiet, and there are sellers at 


£12 to £20 for crude, according to quality, and 434 to 438 for 
refined. 
Prrcu.— The market is inactive and dull. Some business 
has been done at 175s. f.o.b., East Coast 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
The Home Trade prices have been reduced J anuary +2 s 


February £24 3s. 6d., March-May {24 
Iixport are £27 and £28 to 


and the prices tor 
£30 for forward business 


LIS 


Current Prices 









Chemicals 

per £ ee. fs @ 

Acetic anhydride ............ s« SD. 0 2 6 to 6 3.0 
Acetone oil ........... . ton 90 0 0 to 95 O U 
ACETONE, PUTE . rcccccccccccccscccccesee COM 115 0 DO to 120 0 O 
Acid, Acetic, glacial, 99-100%%...... ton 7710 0 to 80 0 0 
Acetic, 80% pure ............... ton 6510 0 to 66 0 0 

ASS OIIE So ons ceaccssceiendiscsee ton 100 0 O to 105 0 0 
ORIG CIFOR, o ccnsccccccsscasecscee tO «74 30 0 te 76 8 6 
Carbolic, cryst. 39-40% Ib. 0 0 10$ to O Vil 
NO nen csandnace icc crzeckaunaisdce: AO 0 3 0 to 0 3 3 


FGrHlC, SO co cscissccacacsaacesss CON 80 0 0 to TO 0.4 
GIO DUNO. cacave ccciacaseqnscsce) NOs 0 6 3 to 0 6 6 
EE VGPOMMOMIE 6 o.o 5 cnecsaccacccocesss ED. 0 0 8$ to 0 0 9 
LAGE 16 CE cdc. tom STH OO ta 2 @ OC 
TSCUC, GO WOR, ciccsicscccsiccess COR) 4710 @ to 50 0 OQ 
Nitric, 80 Trwccscreccessecsecsesss 
a eR errr) | 0 14 to O 1 


Phosphoric, 15 eee ccc ccecce scenes 





Pyrogallic, cryst ....... asiaeadess lb. 011 6 to Oll 8 
Salicylic, Technical.............. Ib. Go 1 & te O 1 0 
SAMCPUG, DP. cececccaccevenacasces Ib eS 0 te. ¢ -2.-3 
Sulphuric, 92-93%............ ton 810 0 to 8ilo 0 
Tannic, commercial ............ Ib. eo 3 6 * ae 
TGSEATIC  cccienscccascccsscecacecccce UD. eo 2 2 te e 2 4 
Alum, 1UMP......cccsccccccocssoreeeeeee ton 1910 0 to 20 O VU 
BABU, COBO sin ccccrcecsicccccccceceese C00 00 GO GO to 6 @ 0 
AVGMINOTERTIC . cccccecccccnsscacec. 000 9 0 0 to 910 0 
Aluminium, sulphate, 14-15%...... ton 1710 0 to 1810 @ 
Aluminium, sulphate, 17-18%...... ton 20 10 0 to 2110 0 
Ammonia, anhydrous................. Ib. 0 2 2 to Ge 2 4 
Ammonia, .880.....ccccceccocccececcccee tom 43 0 0 to 45 0 QO 


AMMONIA, .920...010 000 0rccceccrececveeee 
Ammonia, carbonate.................. Ib. 0 
Ammonia, chloride... ...<....<0..00..- 
Ammonia, muriate (gal vanisers) ... 
Ammonia, nitrate ..........secceeee vee 
Ammonia, phosphate .............. ++. a) 

Ammonia, sulphocyanide ......... 1b 0 3 0 to 0 3 3 


loo QO YQ 
65 OU 0 
ton 55 0 0 to 60 O 6 


ADIGE GCEUGUE <. ccccevccctcccecccesccsse CON 400 @ QO TO GH 0 O 
Atsenic, white, powdered............ ton 80 0 0 to 82 0 0 
Barium, carbonate, 92-94%. ton 1210 0 to 13 uv OU 
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per £ 8. 4, £ sd. Coal Tar Intermediates, &c. 

Barium, chlorate .........000888 Ib 08 O11 to 0 1 0 {£ sd. £ sd. 
DEE ccc uketcsnsieocmecncn cs San) RB @ ®t. 2 0 0 Alph hthol, crude ............00e 0 4 0 to » 4s 
Nitrate ..... ton 55 0 0 to 56 0 0 Sienna. na ) 4° 6 ts 6 a 6 

Barium Sulphate, ‘blanc fixe, ary... - ton 30 0 0 to 31 0 0 Alphanaphthylamine........ 03 3 to 0 3 6 
ee ee Se ESP i> ee 1 2 8 8 Ate Geeta mn 018 0 8 19 
eee e mcnewenter Mia: 9 2-0, DFR Bes ails csrsmnsnmnenenmnene De © 1 0 8 6 

Bleaching powder, 35-37% ......... ton 30 0 0 to 31 0 0 Aatieorune 4540%, ................ 1. = = a. 

Borax crystals o eee cee ces ccc cee ceces ton 41 0 0 to 42 10 0 Benzaldehyde (free ‘Of AE ile 0 56 9 to 0 6 O 

EE SE BEER eene OS EPO 8 8 8 BEE mcm Ee 681 6 wm 8 e 

Grey eweeecenrenes ton 29 0 0 to 30 0 0  Renrigine sulphate ........00... 1b, 010 0 to 010 6 

Calcium Carbide scessessesscnsnensss O88 689 OG 8 tt 30 0 0 Benzoic acid SS Aa ars A Ib. 0 29 to “SS 0 

: Rp oe chk pails _ 9 2 ; ro ing : ; ERODE OF OGM «nis ars ncsvrvercsoese BD, 03 0 to 0 38 3 

REDON DATIEPEEEE. ovo crecsncenercensens SOR SO : = Benzyl chloride, technical ........... Ib. 0 2 0 to 0 2 8 

Casein, technical .................+.-. ton 90 0 0 to 92 0 0 Betanaphthol benzoate d 010 0 to O11 0 

Cerium oxalate... .........-.00.+0.+ee++e+ Ib. 03 9 to 0 4 0 Betanaphthol ...........00s00esesscsee ID. 030 to 0 3 3 

Ghroeninm acetate ....--..---c--- Ib. _ i ia 3 $ Betanaphthylamine, technical...... Ib. 011 6 to O12 6 

Cobalt acetate ‘ican eiebeseuneeseienss aa 011 6 to 0 12 6 Croceine Acid, 100% basis ee Ib 0 6 0 to 063 
a er PS SS BEE imine 86S & 6 68 

Copper chloride ..... ...... coecevee Ib 698 1 3 to 0 1 6 jiethvtaniline.......ccccecccce. Ib 069 to 07 6 
Sulphate ikke s pee ee i 5A OO) o® MRM os 01 5 to 01 6 

~ casement. asennad a, es a re 

Epsom salts (see Magnesium sulphate) Dinitronaphthaline .................. 1b. 0 1 6 to 01 8 

on Ge ae Siinenseweseees SOE BOD © 2 60 18S OO BERR ensncwcsncmnes © 18 te © 2 8 

Formusol (Rongalite) .-......+10+ Ib. 4 “Te os 5 Dimitrophenol ...ccc.cssse ses css cov sees Ib. 03 0 to 0 3 3 

Glauber salts ....sreveesereeees ton Nominal. , Dimethylaniline ......cccccwcxcrce lb. 05 9 to 0 60 

Glycerine, CII. ves essere sre sen eer one ton 70 0 0 to 7210 0 8” sguaeeamlaemadeaeananeaeanie Ib. 0 5 0 to 0 5 8 

a AT ne FS Se SS 8 Eel esircmimeenmen 68846 te OM SC 

M Perchloride .....nceeer-e- tom 50 0 © to 53 0 0 Metaphenylenediamine seneeeboowseees ED. 0 5 9 te 0 6 0 

Sean sulphate (Copperas) - ~ ton 4 0 0 to 4 5 0  ‘onochlorbenz0l ........0.00000.. Ib, 0010 to 0 1 0 

Lead acetate, white .................. ton 6710 0 to 70 0 0 Metanilic Acid Rivet mliteaeis:  ~ 076 to 08 6 
a. — Hand. weer a > = 4 ne . ; : Monosulphonic Acid (2:7)........... lb 0 7 6 to 0 8 0 

~— eee ° 9 9 9  Naphthienic acid, crude ...... .. 1b. 0 4 0 to 0 4 3 

Litharge ............. ton 57 0 0 to 5 Naphthionate of Soda.. ‘Ib. 0 4 3 to 0 4 6 

Lithopone, 30% ..... ton 40 9 0 to 41 0 0 Naphthylamin-di- -sulphonic-acid... Ib. 0 656 0 to O 5 6 

Magnesium chloride. ton 15 10 0 t 1610 0 Nitronaphthaline .........sceceeseeeee Ib. 016 to O01 8 
Cushonate, Right... ot 815 6m 8 8 8  iiissteteel a £206 63 6 
—o n salts commer- 1210 0 to 13 0 9  Ofthoamidophenol, base............ Ib, 018 0 to 10 0 

Dien coasae- oo “eaaaaiaeely vedi 4 ote warernct etgaagll ssbb binnionsnnixues ED) 021 tm O81 3 
Sulphate (Druggists’) noe ae S640 Oot 19:0 8 Ortieoteleidios.. pA a 023 to 02 6 

Manganese, Borate............+..-----. ton 19-0 0 to Mics Grticnitzotlac.. Fis Ib. 013 to 014 
Sulphate ............sseseeeeeeee-e ton 130 0 GO to 135 O : Para-amidopbenol, Mieka. nines 012 6 to 013 0 

Methy! acetone. .. roncconme Ge US © © & ie 6 Para-amidophenol, hydrochlor ..... Ib 013 0 to O13 6 

vag Acohol, 1% acetone .... » gall. ,, Nominal. Paradichlorbenzol ............es0eeeee. Ib. 00 7to 0 0 8 
Nickel sulphate, single salt . . ton 60 0 0 to 62 0 0 Parenitraniline ey 976 017° 
Nickel ammonium sulphate, double Paranitrophenol ....-.. sane aN ~ Ib, 029 to 03 0 

Balt... ...........----000---ccsecscesescess ton 62 0 0 to 64 0 0 eneeiimaiahaes . "ib. 059 to 060 

Potassium bichromate ............... Ib. 2 i 2 & oi ¢ Paraphenylenediamine, ‘distilled . - ab. 013 6 to 014 6 
Carbonate 90% ......000 20 cs0e0- ton 90 0 0 to 95 0 O Paratoluidine.. it Gi inaiy Ib. 0 8 3 to 0 8 6 
Chloride... 2.000.000 ccc ccccccces _ 50 0 0 to 62 - ; Phthalic anhydride.. , th. 849t 08% 
egg Pe vat 2 2 Cre oS © R. Salt, 100% basis.............. 1b 0 40 to 042 
Meta bisulphite, 6 50- 52% ereeee ton 215 0 0 to 225 0 0 Ressscin. technical Ib 076 to 08 6 
Nitrate, refined . ton 65 0 0 to 67 0 0 Resoecin. pure minmmmgie 120 to 012 6 
PUIRMGRRAAS «0-0 ano none So ew 22s Bee ok acai 0 A a a oe 8 
Prussiate, ned + =a pasa EERE a > s 4 a o : i Shaeffer “acid, "100° , basis... Ss 0 3 6 to 0 3 ¥ 
oer PETE «00s one oon son non ». - —_— Sulphanilic acid, a Ib. 01 8 to 01 8 
Sulphate, 90% .....----eee+- ton 31 0 0 to 33 0 0 Tolidine, DASE . ...c0ccccoccsseccecssee 1D. 08 6 to 010 0 

Selammoniac, Grete .................. cwt. 510 © to 7 Tolidine, mixture .......sccseeeeeee LD 029 tf 0 a 0 
ENS 5 ces cseecsnesouepsrnesoness SE DO & OSD a ; ati : 

Sodium acetate ....................... ton 48 0 0 to 50 0 0 
Arsenate, 45% ................... ton 60 0 0 to 62 0 0 ae 
BicRTbOMAt! .....ccccccccccessecsees COB «61010 0 tt «611 C8 lO 
—— ee C 0 9to O 010 Cardiff By-Products Market 
Bisulphite, 60- 62%, . ton 3710 0 to 49 0 0 CARDIFF, DEC. 21. 
Chlorate | ...0.. seers sereseess iii Ib. 2 0 Stto 0 0 5% ‘Sulphate of Ammonia 
Caustic, 70% .....scecccceeeee ton 30 0 0 to 31 0 0 For home consumption (per ton o.t.) {25 net d.d 
Caustic, 76% -.- ----- ton 31 0 0 to 32 0 0 For export (per ton f.o.b.) ............... £25 to £35 
Hydrosulphite, powder, 859 7 ib. 0 2 3 to 4 2 6 ee ee (OO) aera 38. 5d. to 3s. 10d 
Hyposulphite, commercial...... ton 2710 0 to 30 0 0 Benwol, 50's (per Wallon) .......5.......00000000s 38. 5d 
Nitrite, 96-98%. - ton 69 7? 70 0 0 Solvent Naphtha [OEE SERIIOI) nse sensviccesssens 38. to 3s. 2d 
Phosphate, crystal... - ton 37 0 0 to 39 0 0 Heavy Naphtha (per gallon) ................5. 38. 3d. to 3s. 44d 
Perborate... sssseerssssesseee ID, 2 ee Fs 4 Crude Naphthalene Salts (per ton)........... £16 to £26 
Prussiate . ssseesereeeeere TD. 0 1 1 to o1 lg SRN Y AMEND cn conan ah icnnronesew supe ai =aensisen 190s. to 200s 
Sulphide, crystals trsereeeeeeeeee COD 25 0 0 to 2710 0 Creosote (per gallon) SSbhikeseneebanedbasseesnees Is. 2d. to Is 4d 
Sulphide, solid, 60-629 - ton 45 le ae oe BS Motor Benzol (per gallon) ..................+. 38. 5d. to 3s. 1od 

Sulphite, cryst.. pePaernr - ton 1710 0 to 1810 0 Crude Benzol (per gallon) ..................... Is. 9d 

Strontium carbonate ............... ton 85 0 0 to 9 0 0 eT eee SS nm 1s 

Strontium Nitrate .. . ton 90 0 0 to 9 0 0 e 
Sulphate, white .... .ton 810 0 to 10 0 0 ee Se 

Sulphur chloride... seecseeeeeee ton 42 0 0 to 4410 0 

Sulphur, Flowers . peeppnonsepesneneecccs SO Ee DD. wp 10502 Wi 

"il cntasionsean te eee ee ee S Recent Wills 

Tartar emetic - ecccsecoccscscces ED. 0 210 to 0 3 0 Mr. W. H. Shepherd, of 5, Union Terrace, and 6, 

Tin perchloride, eee Ib 0 2 6 to 0 2 7 Bonaccord Crescent, Aberdeen, retired whole 
Perchloride, solid ................ lb. © 3 0 to 0 3 8 sale druggist ; £84,387 
Protochloride (tin crystals)... Ib S28 ols 2 a 4 a ae ke, rks aber ee jig BETIS § 

: Mr. W. Foster, of St. Martin’s Terrace, Chapel 

Zinc chloride, 102 Tw. ............... ton 22 0 0 to 2310 0 ee aa Sag aa? hai 
Chloride, solid, 96-98°%,......... ton 60 0 0 to 65 0 0 town Road, Leeds, of B. Foster & Sons, 

Oxide, 99°, ene ton 56 0 0 to 57 0 O chemical manufact UFETS ............4.. messececeeess £17,550 
Dust, 90% ton 90 0 0 to 9210 0 Mr. R. Taylor Forbes, of Buxton Road, Stockport, 
Sulphate ........ ton 2i 2310 0 CASE OE Ts kas sas dssiniycossseenon senses £9,161 
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Company News 


I}XPLOSIVES TRADES, L'pD.—-Half-yearly preference dividend 
due on February 1 has been sanctioned. 

CASTNER-KELLNER ALKALI.—Final dividend of 12 per cent. 
having been declared makes the total for the year ended 
September 30, 22 per cent. 


BRITISH CYANIDES.—A majority holding in the British 
Potash Co. has been acquired by the British Cyanides Co., 
Itd., by arrangement with the Government and the share- 
holders. Mr. Ben Walmsley and Sir Herbert Jackson are now 
directors of the Company. Brigadier-General O. K. Chance, 
is the sales manager for both Companies. 

SaPpon Soaps.—The report for the year to September 30 
states that sales show an increase, as compared with the pre- 
vious year ; cost of raw material, wages, &c., increased to a 
much greater extent than it was possible to compensate by 
increased selling prices. The cost of raw materials has recently 
fallen, and the out!ook is considered to be more favourable. 
A balance of £3,069 was brought forward, and the interim 
dividend on the preference shares for the half-year to March 
31 was paid, leaving £203 to carry forward. 


OILFIELDS OF ENGLAND.—The report for the 10 months 
ended September 30 last states that operations were consider- 
ably handicapped owing to the continued difficulties of securing 
delivery of essential plant from the United States, as a result 
of which it was not possible to start actual drilling operations 
on the site selected for the company’s first well at Kelham, near 
Newark (Notts), until September 8 last. Drilling has been 
energetically proceeded with since that date, and the well has 
now reached a depth of 1,177 ft. It is hoped that the oil- 
bearing stratum proved by the vendor’s trial bore will be 
reached early in the new year. A contract has been placed for 
the supply of suitable storage accommodation, which is now 
in course of erection. 

“British GLAss INDUSTRIES.—The first ordinary general 
meeting was held on December 8, Mr: Williamson Milne, 
chairman, persiding. A promise of a dividend of 10 per cent., 
payable at the end of September, had been given on account 
of profits for the current financial year. This was paid in due 
course. The chairman said that in a very few weeks they 
would possess at Canning Town and Charlton two of the best 
equipped automatic glass factories in the world, which, owing 
to their good geographical situation, were in a better position 
than those of any of their competitors for dealing with the 
export demands of the world. ‘The chemical, optical and 
illuminating branches of Webb’s were not in such a fortunate 
position, as, although they had made great strides during the 
war, and it was generally conceded that their quality could not 
be surpassed, yet it was imperative, if that measure of success 
at which they aimed was to be achieved, that their efforts 
should be fostered by the Government in the shape of inclusion 
in the Key Industries Bill. Before the war this country was 
practically at the mercy of Continental manufacturers for the 
supply ofsuch articles as chemical, optical andilluminating glass. 

ANGILO-PERSIAN O1L,.—Sir Charles Greenaway, chairman, 
presided at the ordinary general meeting on Monday. There 
was, he said, a substantial increase in profits. Capital and 
debenture stocks had during the year been increased by 
£8,675,000. ‘Total reserves now amounted to 2,000,000. 
Realisable assets amounted to about £8,370,000, while 
off-setting liabilities only amounted to about 2,500,000, 
showing that they had surplus assets amounting to nearly 
£6,000,000 at the end of the last financial year. Gross 
profits amounted to £3,458,418, as compared with /2,287,624 
in the previous year. The net balance at the credit of the 
profit-and-loss account amounted to £1,848,841, as compared 
with £735,527. The usual 6 per cent. per annum on the 
preference shares had already been paid, and it was now 
proposed to declare a further participating dividend on the 
preference shares at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum and a 
dividend of 20 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares, 
both less income tax. 

Or, Trust, L/tp.—-At the ordinary general meeting held on 
Monday, Mr. Joseph Brailsford, chairman, presiding, said the 
directors were able to submit a clean balance sheet. The 
balance sheet submitted at the last meeting contained items 
totalling £154,087 ; assets which included ascertained losses. 


Little more than a third of the capital of those assets could be 
regarded as good. The net profit for the period under review 
was £23,280, which had been earned upon an actual capital ot 
£57,000. 

* BRITISH CELLULOSE.—The ordinary meeting of the British 
Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., was held on 
December 9. The chairman, Sir Harry McGowan, said that 
the foundation on which the Company stood was the Dreyfus 
methods for manufacturing cellulose acetate. With the 
production of cellulose acetate of good quality at a low price 
a vast new field of industrial enterprise was laid open. The 
first use to which this process was put was to make a dope 
for aeroplanes and ariships. The application was entirely 
satisfactory. It took time—much longer than was expected— 
to get the manufacture of acetate commercially started, and 
its first application to a money-producing commodity, the 
production of dope, a commercial achievement. But before 
the end of the war they knew that no business could “live” 
out of aeroplanes or airships, at any rate for years to come, 
and that they must proceed with the next application of 
their basic product, in the manufacture of peace products 
with a world-wide demand. The next application was arti- 
ficial silk. Their difficulties, as they expected, were all 
exaggerated by the fact that their workpeople were all new 
to the trade, whether the spinning, that was squirting of 
cellulose acetate solution into the fine threads that ultimately 
made the thread of silk, or the textile, which was the twisting 
or manipulating of the thread so obtained, and that in itself 
produced waste, and did not give the plant a fair chance, 
and it was difficult at first to judge how much was due to 
the plant and how much of the operative. That, however, 
was only a passing trouble, and not more serious than they 
anticipated. They had discovered that the insulating pro- 
perties of their silk were several times greater than that of 
natural silk—a character that opened vast fields for use in 
the electrical industry. As far as dyeing was concerned, 
when the dyers come to use it, they would find it as amenable 
as any other material to dye treatment. In their artificial 
silk alone they had the foundation of a splendid business, 
but their cellulose acetate was a much more wonderful sub 
stance than one limited to silk. Sir Harry said they had 
the largest calcium carbide plant in this country, and, subject 
to Central European competition, saw no difficulty in disposing 
at any given time of any surplus there might be after providing 
for their own requirements for the making of cellulose acetate. 
Their aspirin plant was sufficiently large to render the country 
independent of foreign supplies and of a quality that had not, 
they believed, been excelled by any country. Cellulose acetate 
could be turned into the following additional marketable 
products, viz.:—(1) Non-inflammable celluloid, (2) non- 
inflammable films, and (3) spondite—a substitute for glass. 
Many of the fields open to a safety celluloid could not be 
entered by nitro-celluloid because of its inflammability. 
Cellulose acetate possessed the essential qualities for the pro- 
duction of a safe substitute for celluloid. 





DPD 


Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following inquiries, abstracted from the “‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,’’ have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, 
S.W.1. British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the 
inquivrers by applying to the Department (quoting the reference 
number and country), except where otherwise stated. 





LOCALITY OF REF. 


FIRM OR AGENT. MATERIALS. 


Nantes 
Palermo 
Genoa 
Turin - 
Switzerland— 
Italy 
Hongkong 
Marseilles . 
Johannesburg 
Brussels 


- | Linseed oil ... a 
. | Soda; galvanised sheets ; 
Non-ferrous metals ... 
| Chemical products, &c. 
Pharmaceutical 
oils; fats 
| Chemicals 
| Chemicals in 
| Glass ; paints ; grease eee 
Potash ; bi-carbonate of 
soda; petroleum jelly 


zinc 


chemicals ; 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be responsible 
fcr any errors that may occur. 


London Gazette 


Bankruptcy Information 
LEWIS, THOMAS HENRY ,176, Moss Lane East, Moss Side, 
Manchester, and ASHCROFT, FRANK, 12, Garden 
Walk, Ashton, Preston, trading in co-partnership unde1 
the style of Lewis & Co., at 176, Moss Lane East, Man- 
chester, and 5, Chapman Street, Hulme, Manchester 
manufacturing chemists. December 14. 


Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 

HEDWORTH BARIUM CO., LTD.—Mr. N. Harrison, 31 

Mosley Street, Newcastle-on Tyne Liquidator 
NATIONAL PAPER & PULP CO., L.TD.—Mr. G. H. Wilkin 
Upper Thames Street, London, E.C., Liquidator. 
METALLIC MANUFACTURING CO. (in volun- 
tary liquidation Creditors’ claims on or before January 
11 to J. R. Dickin and A. J. K. Scott, 36, Moorfields 
Liverpool, Liquidators 


Mortgages and Charges 

[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act, of 1908, provides that 
eoery Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, created after July 1, 1908, 
shall be registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be 
void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that 
every Company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total 
amount of debis due jrom the Company in respect of all Mortgages or 
CHktarges which would, i/ created after July 1, 1908, require registration. 
The following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In 
each case the total debt, as specified, in the last available Annual Sum- 
mary, is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the 

Summary, but such total may have been reduced since such date.) 
MERSEY OIL & CAKE MILLS CO., LTD., Liverpool.— 
Registered December 6, £30,000 .(not ex.) mortgage, to 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd charged on premises in Ford Street 
and Blackstock Street, Liverpool *Nil October 14 


son, 00 


PATENT 


o2¢ 


1920 

SELBY CHEMICAL CO., LTD.—Registered December § 
{2,435 6s. 11d. mortgage, also mortgage securing all sums 
which the mortgagees may be called upon to pay under 
their guarantee to Lloyds Bank, Ltd., and others, both 
mortgages are in favour of W. Thevenaz and another, 
Selby, directors of the company; charged on land, 
premises and fixed plant and machinery at Selby. */7,000. 
October 18, 1920 

TURNER’S GLASSWORKS CO., LTD., Worksop.—Regis 
tered December 6, deposit of deeds securing £10,000 and 
all moneys due or to become due, to London County 
Westminster & Parr’s Bank, Ltd.; charged on deeds of 

] Work 


freehold buildings and glassworks in Sandy Lane 


sop 

Bill of Sale 

[The undermentioned information is from the Official Registry. It 
includes Bills of Sale registered under the Act of 1882 and under the Act 
of 1878. Both kinds vequive ve-vegistvation every five years. Up to 
the date the information was obtained it was registered as given below ; 
but payment may have been made in some of the cases, although no 
motice had been entered on the Register.| 
NICHOLAI, J. N., 88, Sinclair 
Kensington, manufacturing chemist 


Road, Blythe Road, West 
Filed December 1 


160 


County Court Judgments 


The publication of extracts from the *‘ Registry of County 
** does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages ov otherwise, and the result of bona-fide contested 
actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of thecases. Judgmente 
are not veturned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books within 
twenty-onedays. Whew adebtor has made arrangements with his creditors 
we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against him.) 


[NOTE.- 
Court Judgments 


TRESTRAIL, J. P., Porthleven, chemist f16. 12s. 6d 
November 8 

WHITEHEAD, C., 19, Belle Vue Terrace, Bury, chemist 
#10, 138 November 11! 

NOBLE W. D treet Cable Street London ]< 


Wells 


nel October 1 


chemist 


ROCHESTER, MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 
Street, Westminster, glass manufacturers. 
November 10. 

STEVEN, R., 19, Liverpool Road, Stoke-on-Trent, chemist 
f11. 38. November 9. 

MASON (VIVIAN) & CO 
goods manufacturers. 


36, Victoria 
{24. 11s. 5d. 


52, Lawley Street, Dudley, chemical 
6d. November o. 


A lie Pie IF 
ore 


New Companies Registered 
The following have been prepared for us by Jordan & Sons, 

Lld., company registration agents, 116 and 117, Chanccry 

Lane, London, W.C. : 

CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CON- 
SOLIDATED Incorporated in the State of New York 
fo manufacture all the products of petroleum. Nominal 
capital, two million five hundred dollars. Name of 
person authorised to accept service, A. B. Richardson 
resident manager of the company). 

JAPLIN’S ANTI-RHEUMATIC SOAP, LTD. 
facturers. Nominal capital, {100 in 2,000 shares of is 
each. Directors to be appointed by subscribers. Quali 
fication of directors, one share. Subscribers, J. H 
Smythe, A. M. Kennsar. 

MILLIKEN BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CO., IN- 
CORPORATED (incorporated in the State of New York, 
U.S.A.).. To manufacture and generally deal in iron, 
steel and every other kind of minerals and metals, and to 
deal in galvanised transmission towers and other light 
bolted steel or other metal structures. Nominal capital 
one thousand dollars. Name of person authorised to 
accept service, C. T. Wilkinson (engineer). 

WILLIAM GREGORY, LTD., 50, Crooms Hill, Greenwich 
5.E.10. Manufacturing chemists. Nominal capital 
£4,000 in shares of £1 each. Directors, A. W 
Gregory, F. L. Meadows (permanent directors). Qualifi 
cation of directors, Remuneration of directors 
#150 each; chairman, /600 


YORKSHIRE COAL, DISTILLATION, LTD. 


Soap manu 


4,000 


#100, 


The coking 


of coal, the distillation of tar and the manufac 
ture of chemicals and explosives. Nominal capital 
£5,050 in 5,000 10 per cent. participating preferenc¢ 


shares of {1 each and 1,000 ordinary shares of 1s. each. 
Directors, N. Deacon, Chase Cliffe, F. A. Anderson, N. P. 
W. Brady. Qualification of directors, one share. 


Big Dye Case Adjourned 

IN the Chancery Division last week the case before Mr. J ustic« 
Russell in which summonses relating to contracts for the 
supply of dyes by companies whose businesses were ordered 
to be wound up during the war, was further heard. During 
the six days the evidence affecting the Badische Co., Ltd., the 
Sayer Co., Ltd., and the Berlin Aniline Co., Ltd., was taken 

Among those who gave evidence in the case was Mr. Percy 
Ashley, Secretary of the Board of Trade. Mr. Ashley was 
particularly concerned with the licences for importation of 
dyestuffs, he having had charge of the branch dealing with 
such licences. His evidence was of the efforts which had been 
made to keep up the supplies of dyes to manufacturers in this 
country by arrangements with manufacturers of dyes in 
Switzerland who were supplied with raw material. Mr. 
Ashley gave as his opinion that nothing was done by the Swiss 
manufacturers to help maintain the German dye connections 
in this country, but that they were glad to get rid of German 
competition. They would not help the Germans after the 
war to revive their connection in this country, The Board ot 
Trade had no authority regarding the distribution of dyestuffs 
from Switzerland in this country under arrangement whereby 
the Swiss manufactured dyes from raw material sent to them 
neither did the Government allocate to German firms in this 
country any of the Swiss dyes 

\mong others who have given evidence are Dr, Irnest I 
hrhardt, Mr. W. Taylor Alexander of the Bayer Co. in 
England, Mr. W. Strang, of James Strang & Sons, Glasgow 
and Mr. W. EF. Mounsey, Controller of the Badische Co 


The further hearing has now been adjourned until Jan. 17 
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WILFRID WYLD, F.C.S. RUSHTON ABLETT & ROBERTS, PHONE; 9550 CITY. 


CONSULTING CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 20, BUCKLERSBURY, TELEcaays: * ABLETTIC, 
san ie , LONDON, E.C. 4. PHONE, LONDON. ' 
CONSULTANT FOR FIRMS AT HOME AND ABROAD , 
INVESTIGATIONS MADE AND PROCESSES DEVELOPED. 


Enquiries Solicited, Results Guarantecd. 





FLUOR SPAR. FULLER’S EARTH. 





























CARLTON CHAMBERS, 84, ALBION STREET, LEEDS. LITHOPONE. MAGNESIA CARBONATE. 
"Phone 25.758 Leeds MICA, SPOT AND FORWARD. 
W. P. THOMPSON, F.C.S., M.1.Mech.E. G. C. DYMOND, M.1.Mech.E, BLANC FIXE. LEAD COMPOUNDS. 
W. P. THOMPSON & CO. * “HuRcHstreet, | KIESELGUHR AND KIESELGUHR BRICKS 
mma weet aa FOR INSULATION. HYDROMAGNESITE. 
A, ©. FONTS, ae. J.W. ARMSTRONG, M.T.! Engineering Department :— 
66 99 THIS REC. TRADE MARK APPEARS ONLY STURGEON’S CENTRIFUGE 
CURNON ON THE BEST BRITISH MADE (CONTINUOUS RUNNING AND SELF DISCHARGING). 
RECORDING & INDICATING INSTRUMENTS. AUTOMATIC ROASTING FURNACE. 
FOR PRESSURE, DRAUGHT, VACUUM, BLAST, GAS, &c., &c. 
State your requirements to: 
The CURNON ENGINEERING co., 
Telephone: 37, BLACKFRIARS STREET, Telegrams: 
Central 564, MANCHESTER. “Curnon, Manchester,” FL. B O U R (. E O I S, 
SULPHITE AND BISULPRHRITE — Great St. Helen’s, LONDON, ©. C. 3. 
OF SODA POWDER. s: And at ANTWERP. 


ACETIC ACID. GUM MASTIC (finest 

HYPOSULPHITE of SODA. ...., CHLORIDE OF BARIUM 

aac | GENUINE wie ead. | | ACETIC ACID ZINC DUST 
(Replaces Cream of Tartar in PERMANENT REDS. 


taking) CHROME YELLOW. NITRATE OF POTASH 


CEDAR WOOD OIL. | ULTRAMARINE BLUE. PROMPT AND FORWARD DELIVERY. 
BRYCE, ROBARTS & CoO. ’ Cabies: *‘ OILFIELDS,” LONDON, 


~. |) AVENUE 4525 4 » ~ 3 
43-45, GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephones 3 Lines eS Oe Ue beeen. 
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Agencies. 

Businesses—Sale & Wanted. 

Machinery, Plant, etc., for 
Sale. 








Miscellaneous —Sales and 
Wants, 


Partnerships. Patents. 


Public Appointments. 
Road Transport. 
Situations Vacant. 


ld. per word, minimum 
2s.; 3 insertions for price 





WANTS 
SECTION OF THE 
Chemical Age 


8. BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


_. Tariff (cond. 
Situations Wanted. 


1d. per word, minimum 
2/0; 3 insertions for price 
of two. 


Contracts and Tenders. 


Legal Notices. 
Trade Cards. 
Sales by Auction. 





insertion. 8/0 per inch 





of two, 





per insertion. 
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4/6 per half inch per |f| 
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MACHINERY, PLANT, &c. FOR SALE 


A= RESISTING EARTHENWARE TOWERS, 

also horizontal cylindrical steam dacketed Drier, 
with internal paddles, 13 ft. long by 6 dia. Also 
quantity Crude Petroleum.—MapDEN & McKee Ltp., 
317, Prescot Road, Liverpool. 





BLACKSTONE LIFTING MACHINE, with fast and 

loose Pullies, £6; SmallHexagon Dressing Machine, 
£15; Brush Sifter, £10; two Senior Centrifugal Dressing 
Machines, each 24 sheets long, price £25 each; One 
4-roller Mill, by Gardner rolls 18 in. by 6 in.. helical, 
gear driven, £35; another similar Mill, with rolls 21 in. 
by 63 in., £45; one Senior Roller Mill, rolls 24 in. by 
7 in., £50. All guaranteed in excellent condition 
inspection invited.—Partfculars from, READWIN, 134, 
. High Street, Cheshunt, Herts. 





COPPER. MIXING TANK, 4ft. by 5ft., 1 ton 

capacity, closed top, turbine Stirrer, internal 
copper heating coils and coupled to copper worm con- 
denser; new condition. Photo and particulars, apply 
bx F 177, CuHemicat Ace Office, 8, Bouverie Street, 





LEVATORS. alate bottoms and tops with belti ng 
and buckets, also sound timber legs, guaranteed in 
excellent condition and ready for immediate despatch, 
15-ft. centres, 5-in. buckets; 26}-ft. centres, 4-in. 
; 21-ft. centres; 4-in. buckets. —Price and 

lars from, READwIN, 134, High Street, Cheshunt, 








FoR SALE.—6 BRAND NEW ‘ue, - -ROBI N- 
SON” CIRCULAR REEL TYPE FLOUR or 
POWDER DRESSING MACHINES. Reel 10 ft. 4in. 
long by 30in. diameter. Wood frames, guaranteed 


perfect. Will sell singly or together.—Write, J. Booru 
& Son, Congleton, Cheshire, or phone 114. 





Fr SALE. —Biair, Campbell & McLean Copper 

Evaporator, good condition, only used four months, 
i ty 456 lb. of water per hour; also three lead-lined 
Apply, THE Power-Gas Corporation, Ltp., 
Stockton-on-Tees. 











on SALE.—Gas eten 18-H.P. Dudbridge; can be 
een running.—OvertTon & Hiuccins, Frederick 
Street, Walsall 
OR SALE.—New iron hampers for 10-gal. carboys, 
strongest made for trade. Surplus stock. 3s. 6 














each, delivered—Joun NicHotson & Sons, toa 
Hunslet Chemical Works, Leeds. 
>OR SALE.—Vertical Engine, Vertical Boiler, 


Dressing Reel, Shafting, Bearings and Pulleys. 
—Prices and description apply W. Beckett, 7, Church 
Field Path, Cheshunt, Herts. 








FOR SALE.—Two Tank Delivery Wagons, 


about 700 gallons, as new. 


C capacity 
Inspection and offers 





to Tanks, care of STEPHENS & Hynson Ltp., Bridge 
Street, Barking, Essex. "Phone: East Ham 647. 
HYPRO EXTRACTORS, new, 48in. by Watson 


* Laidlaw. Air Compressor, 1,000 cub. ft. per 
minute, by Reavell; steam driven. Drying Machines, 
several types.—B. Levin, 16, Deansgate, Manchester. 





J*ASKETED STEAM PANS, 10, cast iron, 60 gals.— 
HERRING, Chertsey 





NE 40-n.p. W.O. type National Oil Engine, new in 
October, 1914, and only done a few months’ work, 
fitted with compressed air starter and all the most modern 
improvements ; a very fine engine and good as new.— 
TILBERTHWAITE GREEN SLATE , Ltp., Kendal. 





ONE 8-H.P. Crossley, all accessories, now running, 
being replaced by larger.——Seen at Gapssy, 42a, 
Denmark Hill, Camberwell, London, S.E.5. 





R OWLANDSON’S PATENT MIXER, 3 ft. 6 in. dia, 
steam jacketed, with tipping gear, complete in all 

details; brand New.—Full particulars, RowLANDSON 

(ENGINEERS), Ltp., 21, Dale Street, Liverpool. 





MACHINERY, PLANT ofc., FOR SALE—continu 7 


1 ORRANCE GEARED 48in. PAN GRINDING 

LL; Heavy 5 ft. 6in. Two-Roller Undergeared 
meinen Discharge Pan Mill; Fletcher Russell b. 
Gas-fired Crucible Furnace; Worthington 
Horizontal Steam Pump, 43 in. x*3x4in. 
Horizontal Steam Pump, 44x4x6in.; two Indigo Pan 
Ball-grinding Mills; Douglas 3cwt. Steam Bone Di- 
gestor; Barnett & Foster, also Meadowcroft Single and 
Double Pump Soda-water Machines; three Meadowcroft 
Bottle Fillers ; Warehouse Wall 7 cwt. Hoist ; Lawrence 
Patent Gunmetal Refrigerator ; Horizontal Double- 
acting Water-cooled Air Compressor, cylinders 6in.x 
10 in. stroke ; Steam Engine and Boiler, 3 H.P.—Dvysons, 
Peterborough. 


Duplex 
Tangye 





WO WELDED STEEL RECEIVERS, with 3}-in- 
r open trunnions each end, 10#-in. dia., by 6 ft. long: 
+x manhole.—WuitMEE, Ltp., Cole Street, London; 
=. 





WEIR BOILER FEED PUMP, Ilin. by 9in. by 
12 in. stroke. wg rm Ang in. and 3 in. Galvanised 
Pipes. —Ruys Harry, Lianelly. 
4 SILICA COILS, 23-in. dia a. “7 turns of 30+ in. . dia ; ; 
, Steam-jacketed Manure Drier, 13 ft. long x 6-ft. 
dia.; Pan Mill, with edge runners, 7 ft. 6 in. dia. : 
Boiler Tanks.—MApeEN & McKee, Lrtp., 317, Prescot 
Road, Liverpool. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


ASSISTANT | CHEMIST Wanted to conduct routine 
analyses Organic Chemical factory—Full par- 
ticulars, including age, training, qualifications, salary 
required, to Box 176, CHEmIcAL AGE Office, 8, Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4. 





WANTED.—Fully qualified ‘chemists for Research 

and Works Processes in Aniline Dye Works.— 
Apply by letter to L. B. Hottipay & Co., Ltp., Hudders 
field. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


NGLISHMAN, 38 years of age, with 20 years’ buying, 

selling and managing experience in the chemical 

and dye trade, seeks responsible position. Speaks 

French, German and Spanish, and has travelled exten- 

sively on the Continent.—Box 180, CHEmicaL AGE‘Office, 
8, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


FACTORIES FOR SALE 


FACTORY FOR SALE, near Birmingham, commo- 

dious new building, top light, span roof, concrete 
floor 27,000 feet. ; also offices, garage and other buildings, 
frontage to canal and railway siding could be arranged ; 
near trams. Vacant possession.—Apply, HARLow, 
Parliament Street, Nottingham. 


MANCHEST ER (near).—Freehold Ground Floor 
Factory for Sale. 25,000 super feet, gas engine, 
boiler, nine cottages, stabling and nine acres land ; built 
seven years ago for dye works ; would sell works without 
extra land. Immediate possession.—HARLow, Par- 
liament Street, Nottingham. 














PREMISES Etc. 


Pare LET.—Two rooms fitted as laboratory, rent 10s* 
per week.—Apply, Brown & Son, Alembic Works: 
Wedmore Street, Holloway, N. 19 


PATENTS 


PATENTS, INVENTIONS or TRADE MARKS, 

Advice and handbook free.—Write B. T. Kina; 
Regd. Patent Agent, 165, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 
or "Phone Central 268. 











MISCELLANEOUS SALES — 


A233 RESISTING Cement, anatateel by Chance 
Hunt; 44 cwt. for dsposal ; what offers ? ?—THE 
Si. UMINITE INSULATOR ( Co., The Green, Southall 


1, > Solicited, Brotherton & 
Co., Ltp., City Chambers, Leeds. Works: Birm- 
ingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool and Wakefield, 


FoR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL. 


About 700 to 800 repairable DRUMS. 
Capacity 8 to 10 gals.; the majority are only dented. 
Price 1s. 9d. each, F.O.R., Liverpool. 
Apply, Box 158, CHemicaAL AGE Office, 8, Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 





FOR SALE. 

60 Ibs. Malachite Green Crystals British 
Dyes Std., l 

24 Ibs. Victoria Blue S.C.I., 





20/- 


10 Ibs. Erio. Glaucine Supra Geigy, per Ib. 
10 lbs. Erio Glaucine Supra Geigy, \ this lot. 
20 Ibs. Soluble Blue, 3 M., 


15 ewt. Solid Logwood Extract Sandford’s 30, boxes, 
price 180s. per cwt. 

400 Ibs. Congo Red, 6s. per lb. 

250 lbs. Orange, 11, 3s. 6d. per Ib. 

5 tons Superior Dutch Sifted Farina, 
Manchester. 

Apply, Box 179, CHemicaL Ace Office 8, Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 4, 


at 30s. per cwt., 








MANUFACTURE METAL POLISH.—Every house- 
hold, garage, tramway, ship, &c., a prospectiv 
customer. It is a profitable i ‘in large demand.— 
Write Hoprot, Ltp., Sandbach, Cheshire, for details of 
the Hopol simple process by which the best quality is 
manufactured without plant at low cost. Successful 
sales methods explained.—Hopro., Ltp., Wheelock, near 
Sandbach, Cheshire. 











TRIKE OUT FOR YOURSELF! “Business 
Opportunities ’”? shows how five specimen copies, all 
different, bunch of interesting matter, and particulars of 
genuine free 1Cs. 6d. Fountain Pen Offer, 1s. 3d.—J. 
Swan (Dept. C.A.), 243, Prescot Road,Fairfield, Liverpool 


ZINC Carbonate for disposal. 
BroTHERTON & Co., LTD., 


21 1 TONS CHLORIDE OF CALCIUM. English 
2 make, £13 per ton, F.O.R. Southampton.— Box 
175, Cuemica. AGE Office, 8, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


500 TONS GYPSUM for sale, cheap—Hovey & 
LowtHer, Ltp., Wheelock Works, Sandbach, 
Cheshire. Also producers of Phosphoric Acid, Acid 
Calcium, and Sodium Phosphates. 





Enquiries solicited.— 
ds. 











MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


CRUDE CARBOLIC Wanted. —Bromuentos & Cec 
Ltp., City Chambers, Leeds 


PLATINUM: .—Scrap or useful, wanted 3 also Platinum 
Calcide Solution.—Valuation free—W. MusHAm, 
Arlington Street, Bradford. 


WANTED. .—Radium Salt, Pure or Residues, Old 
Applicators, &c.—Apply, wg 1 es 
Radium poe 156, Clapham Road, S.W 











FINANCIAL 


[INCREASED COSTS MEAN INCREASED CAPITAL: 
That capital is most easily procured by converting 
your Business into a Company. Read “Private 

Come anies: their Utility, and the Exemptions they 

Enjoy,” ls. 10d., fromm Jorpan & Sons, Ltp., 116, 
hancery Lane, W.C.2. 
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Some 


Advantages 
of the Perry System 


OF WATER-GAS PRODUCTION. 


HE small capital outlay com- 
pared with retort house 
plant, etc., of similar capacity. 


HE large output 

of gas per ton 

of fuel (65,000 cubic 
feet per ton of coke). 


OW Cl ), content 
(under 5 per cent.). 
MALL space requir- 
ed for the plant. 


WING to the quiet- 
ness and general 
ease with which gas- 
making is carried out, 
upkeep costs have been 
reduced to a minimum, and in 
some of our plants the bricks 
have been in for nearly five 
years without needing renewal. 
re to the simplicity of 
arrangements for operating 

the apparatus, the employment 
of skilled labour is not necessary ; 
only one man is required to 
operate each plant, which is 
particularly advantageous if 
labour troubles are encountered. 
HOULD vertical retorts gener- 
ally be adopted in the 
future, there is no doubt that 
this plant would provide a most 
useful adjunct to the carboni- 
zation of coal on this system. 


ALTHOUGH the calorific power 
of water-gas is not much 


IN ALL SIZES FOR 








more than half that of coal-gas, 
the temperature of the water- 
gas flame is greater than that of 
a coal-gas flame. It 
will thus. be — seen 
that by the addition 
of a percentage of 
blue water-gas, the 
flame temperature of 
the mixed gas is pro- 
portionately increased, 
and this fact is respon- 
sible for the improved 
lighting obtained with 
the incandescent burner 
with such a mixture. 
A SPECIAL feature of 

our system is that 
practically all dust and small 
pieces of fuel released irom 
the fuel beds during the blow 
are retained and consumed in 
the double regenerator, and 
there is, therefore, no necessity 
for any special device to 
trap such matter, and_ our 
plant is free from this nuisance. 


WING to the special arrange- 
ments of the generators 

of our plant, clinkering is 
very much easier than with 
pants having a_ deep ue 
bed. The formation of clinker 
is so little, and in such 
small pieces, that the plant 
can easiy be run for twelve 
to twenty-four hours’ with- 
out the need of cleaning out 
fires, which entais waste oi fuel. 


EARLY DELIVERY. 


CONSULTATIONS & ADVICE ON APPLICATION. 
PERRY & CO. (BOW) LTD., 
56, VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. I. 


Perry’s 
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CELLULOSE ACETATES 
CALCIUM CARBIDE 
ASPIRIN (B.P.) Powder or 5gr. Tablets. 
ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 
TRICRESYLPHOSPHATE 
TRIPHENYLPHOSPHATE 


TRIACETINE 
SALICYLIC ACID Bp.) 


























IMMEDIATE DELIVERY OF ABOVE BY THE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE BRITISH CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


8, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1. 











m4 
Gioae de FILTER PAP ERS 


Ordinary grades for qualitative work. 
Single and Double Acid-washed 


papers. Single and Double Thickness 
Extraction Thimbles in 14 different 
sizes. Papers & Cones hardened by 
Nitric Acid. Black Filter Papers, 


Diffusion Shells. Folded Filter 


Papers. Arsenic Strips. Drop Re- 
action Papers Fat-free Strips. 
Etc., Etc. 


Supplies obtainable from 
all Laboratory Furnishers. 
In sealed packages. 


Descriptive Booklets, 
Latest Price List, 
and Samples, Free 

of charge. 











Manufacturers: 


yy AAW. & R BALSTON, Ltd. 


MAIDSTONE, KENT. 


Wy Sole Mill Representatives : 
Y H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., 


9, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. ‘. 








LTD., 





Established 1875. 


A. HESS & BRO. LTD. 


Oil & Stearine Works, 


KIRKSTALL ROAD, LEEDS. 
Phone: Nos. 20054 & 20055. Telegrams: “Hess Leeds.” 


OLEIC ACID, 
STEARIC ACID, 
OLEINES, 
STEARINES, 

SOAP FATS, 
WOOL PITCH, 
STEARINE PITCH, 
SOLUBLE OLEINES, 


LEATHER OILS, 
LUBRICANTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
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DERBY. 





Telegrams: 


Cast 


Wheels. 


Buckets. 


Fletcher Malleable Foundries 


“FOUNDRIES, DERBY." 


CHAINS-— 


Ewart’s Type, 
Style & Bushed Chains 
& Attachments. 


WHEELS— 


Sprocket and Traction 


BUCKETS— 


Malleable Iron, Seam- 
less and Riveted Steel 


— NITRIC 
DIPPING ACIDS 
Telephone: 221 DERBY. HYDROCHLORIC 
SPIRITS SALT 


Gray's CARBONATE 
prussiare | POTASH 
Iron and Steel OTHER CHEMICALS 


BUYERS of 


SULPHURIC 


CHLORIDE ZINC 
SOLDERING FLUID 


Ask BERK 





Large Stocks. Prompt Delivery. 
Export a Speciality. 














LARGE STOCKS—PROMPT 
DELIVERIES. 


Fenchurch 








F. W. BERK & CO., Ltd., 


Works: ABBEY MILLS CHBMICAL WORKS, STRATFORD. 
PENTREPOTH CHEMICAL WORKS MORRISTON. 


Telephone: AVENUE 4032, 


Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 





Telegrams: "BERK, PHONE, LONDON.’ ’ 
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ROLLER HOOP DRUMS 





45 GALLONS and 80-90 GALLONS 


)\ IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 











-... ROBERT THOMSON 860. n.. 
nave" GO. ST. ENOCH SO. GLASGOW, .,°7° 


CENTRAL. 





DRUM & BARREL TAPS 


FOR ALL LIQUIDS FROM 


GLUCOSE to KEROSINE. 
Self-Venting. Self-Gripping. 


LIST ON APPLICATION, 


J. CHRISTOPHER & SONS, LTD. 
35—43, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
Phone: HOLBORN 6884 (2 lines): 














HEATING PLANTS | 





STEAM or HOT WATER 
For WORKS or FACTORY. 


Schemes prepared on the most up-to-date principles 


We specialise in FUEL ECONOMY 


G. H. ROBINSON, Engineer, 


FRIAR GATE, DERBY. 





OILER & PIPE 
COVERINGS 


96°, Saving 


Sutcliffe Bros. 


Godley Works HYDE nr. Manchester 


and Seal Wharf, Stratford, E.15. 
[2] 














Design and Erection 


NEW WORKS & EXTENSIONS 


Chemical & Metallurgical Plants 


THE RIDGE ROASTING FURNACE 
and ENGINEERING CO. 


2, Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Telegrams : RIDGENZIE, AVE, Lonpon. Telephone: Lonpon WALL, 787. 


POSITIVE ACTING ROTARY PUMPS 


Called by Explosive Works Engineers 


“THE PUMP OF THE WAR.” 


CHEMICALS 
WINE 
BEER 
SOAP SOLUTION 
a MILK 

> CHILLED LARD 
MARGARINE 
COLD BRINE 
“2 COLD COAL TAR 
: PRECIPITATES 
BENZOL, &c. 


‘WILLIAM. DOUGLAS & SONS, Ltd. 


DOUGLAS WHARF, PUTNEY, LONDON, S.W. 15. 














CELLULOID 


SHEETS—RODS—TUBES. 


SCRAP CELLULOID 


Large or Small Parcels 
Suitable for all Purposes. 


GREENHILL & SONS 


8, VVater Lane, Ludgate Hiill, ~ 
LONDON, E.C.4. 











Phene Centra! 1306. 








THE 


NEWCASTLE GRAPHITE CO. LTD. 


HEBBURN, ENGLAND. 





Manufacturers of Highest Quality 
Artificial GRAPHITE ELECTRODES 
of all dimensions for ELECTRIC 
FURNACES and ELECTROLYSIS. 
GRAPHITE POWDER. 





MANUFACTURED IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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~“SHARPLES"* 


Super-Centrifugal Separations 





The Centrifuge is not new as a commercial 
machine. Its usefulness has hitherto been limited 
by the comparatively low degree of centrifugal 





force developed under commercial conditions, by 
ordinary types of Centrifuges. 


The very great centrifugal force of the Sharples 
machine makes it invaluable in processes of 
separation and clarification previously handled by 
slower and more expensive methods. 





This great centrifugal force 
is made possible by the 


nen 


special design of the 
Sharples Super-Centrifuge. 
It has three advantages: 
first, it makes separation 
more rapid; second, it 
makes possible a separation 
which is impossible to a 
lesser centrifugal force; 
third, cost of operation, 





owing to rapidity of results, 


Lhe Sharples a 
Super-Centrifuge. 1S largely reduced, 


For Descriptive Catalogues and Estimates write 


United Water Softeners, Ltd. 


(Sharples Super-Centrifuge -Dept.) 


Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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JOHN F. CARMICHAEL & Co., Ltd., Tower Building, LIVERPOOL 


Telegrams: “‘ Gaylussac, Liverpool.” Chemical Engineers and Contractors. Telephone: 5265 Central. 


SULPHURIC ACID PLANT 
STEEL FRAMEWORK 


PATENT GLASS-PACKED TOWERS 
PATENT MECHANICAL BURNERS 


Sole Agents in Britain for Perrin’s Patent 
Acid Concentrator and Volvic Lava 
Tower-Linings 








THE SCOTT PATENT 


OIL EXTRACTION PLANT 


Solvent Extraction—securing all the oil in edible quality no trace of solvent in oil or residue— 
latter produced dry direct— greatest economy 


SCOTTS, KINGSWAY HOUSE, W.C.2. 


(D) 








CHEMICAL ENGINEERS. 








Cast-Iron Pots, Evaporating Pans, 
Kettles, Stills, Retorts, Jacketted 


Pans, Geared Mixing Vessels, 
Mortar Mills. 





CHEMICAL 
PLANT 

















of scientifically sound design, high- 
GENERAL CAST-IRON WORK class material and workmanship, erected 
FOR CHEMICAL WORKS. under experienced supervision, as neces- 

| sary for competitive production. 


Licensed Makers of Narki Metal, the 
Modern Acid Resistant. 


We have considerable experience in the 
manufacture of General Chemical and 


By-Product 





Plant, and shall esteem 


your enquiries. 


JOHN VARLEY & CO., 


Waterloo & Atlas Foundries, 


ST. HELENS, LANCS. 
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ARMOURED CERATHER™M eaten lente enlen etn —| 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Are at present on order for handling over 150,000 tons per day of 
highly corrosive liquids and acids at varying temperatures. High 




















efhiciency results in the cost per foot ton in many cases being 
0.0015d, reckoning on the basis of electricity at Id. per unit. The 
maintenance and depreciation charges are intinitesimal. New 
devices and improvements eliminate gland trouble. 

Three years running of a Ceratherm Pump in a clients works still 
leaves it in a condition as good as new and the same pump has 
handled a variety of chemicals deily including hydrochloric acid 
and hot oxidising liquids. In many cases Ceratherm Pumps have 
paid for their cost of installation im three or four months. 


A large scale works demonstration plant is maintained in our labora- 


tories and every facility for readings and examination of above 
claims is available to customer. 


At the present price of coal and labour the adoption of our pumps 
and plant warrants particular investigation. 


Ceramic Lined Vats for any type of chemical. 


Engineering Contracting. Acid and Heat Proof Ware. 


GUTHRIE & CO., 2M ACCRINGTON. 








ANODES§ 


+ THE RECOGNISED STANDARD & 


“ELECTROLYTIC CELLS = 


Quality assured by 


® 

= TWENTY YEARS’ 
yi) MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE. 
: 
6 


E. G. ACHESON, LTD., * ¥90D ST., WESTMINSTER 


D ST., 
Phone: Victoria 9848, LONDON, $.W.1. 
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The cost of Labour— 


in dealing with all filtration pro- 
blems is reduced to a minimum when 
using GEE Centrifugal Filters. Simple 
to operate, large throughput, gravity 
feed and one filter medium only. 


Write for particulars. 


CENTRIFUGAL SEPARATORS L!? 


8, Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, London, S.W.1 














Thickening Ahead of Filtration to Increase Filter Efficiency 


Make this Simple Test : ie 7 DORR THICKENERS 
: TIE ~ - installed before Filters will 
' give a thick uniform feed 





















Take a beaker full 
of the feed to your 


filter and allow it to 
stand quietly for an 
hour. If a quantity 


of clear solution can 
be decanted 
WRITE US 


ABOUT IT. 


{ continuously. This enables 
the filter to form uniform 


cakes free from segregations. 


WHY OVERLOAD YOUR FILTER WITH 
SOLUTION THAT CAN BE SETTLED OUT? 


ENGINEERS. 


LONDON-— NEW YORK-— DENVER-— 
16, South Street, E.C.2. 101, Park Avenue. 1009, 17th Street, 
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IN GAS WORKS. 





= oe. - 


Visw ot Babcock & Wileos : 





ucket Con Capacity 
in nd Ge aan 7. Ste 


All kinds of 
CONVEYOR PLANT 


for handling Coal, Coke, etc. 
BABCOCK & WILCOX LID 


Patent Water- Tube Steam Boilers. 


Head Office— 


ORIEL HOUSE, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON, E. C.4 


Main Works—RENFREW,. SCOTLAND. 











If you use 
PANS with' STEAM COILS 


or JACKETTED PANS 
for boiling down liquids 


YOU ARE WASTING STEAM 





Coalis too Costly Now 


to adopt such a method. 





WRITE FOR OUR NEW LEAFLET, No. 150 
IT WILL INTEREST YOU. 





KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


CASSIOBURY WORKS 











EMlo 
o* 42 


R. MARSH 
39, GT. WINDMILL STREET 


LONDON, W.1 


< 
bap wor 


WORKS PHONE: 5887 GERRARD 


TELE. ams : SULPHATE, 
PICCY, LONDON 
WATFORD 


TELEGRAMS: 
SULPHATE, WATFORD 





a 


W. C. HOLMES & CO., LTD. 


Distilling Plant Wan, Manvel 





Ammonia, &c. 








Engu imvitea for all classes ot plant for the rec 


ery and refini 


HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND. 


1 bye products from coal distillation, &c. 


1573 (3 lines) 


Telegrams; HoLmeEs, HUDDERSFIELD 
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PLANTS 
for 


$ te B L 
Tat Dehydration Tar Distillation 
tc 


Cyanide Toltsol 
SPARE PARTS 
SATURATORS AND STILLS 

LEAD REPAIR WORK 


THE GHEMIGAL ENGINEERING & WILTON’S PATENT FURNACE CO. in. | 































(Dept F), 76, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W 1. 
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CHEMICAL PLANT 


FOR NEARLY ALL INDUSTRIES IN 
STEEL, CAST-IRON, BRONZE, AND SPECIAL ALLOYS 


»  ANTIRON © .: 


SULPHURIC ACID PLANT | NITRIC ACID PLANT 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID PLANT 





PLANT FOR Stills, Condensers, 





The Synthetic Production of most Organic Bodies. Acid Eggs, Pans, Electrodes, Pumps, 
Cocks, Valves, etc. 
Autoclaves and Digestors. PLANT FOR 
Non-Corrosive Alloys and Plants Nitrating, Chlorinating or Acetylating. 
ith ive Li " — 
alias ye "aaa Distilling and Subliming Plant. 
Concentrating and Fractionating Plant. Lennox Compressors. 
Vacuum Pumps and Blowers. 


Tantiron Centrifugal Acid Pumps. Tantiron Lined Steel Pipes. Tantiron Centrifugal Slime Pumps, 





Our Technical Laboratories are completely equipped to investigate, advise and demonstrate the best methods for 
NEW PROCESSES 
AND CAN BE USED FOR LARGE SCALE EXPERIMENTS. 





LENNOX FOUNDRY COMPANY, L™ GLENVILLE GROVE, NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E.8 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Equifex Dept. London.” Ali Codes. Nearest Railway Statien: S.E. & C.R., New Cress. Telephone: New Cross 770 
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PRICE 
TINS 


SUBSTANTIALLY 


REDUCED 


Oil and Grease Tins 
Dry Colour & Chemical Tins 
AND 





A large variety of both Plain 
& Decorated Tins for all trades 


Send us your Enquiries 


E. T.GEE«SONS L** 


Reliance Tin Box Works, 
Mark ‘Stroct, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone—Royal 406. X. 


Telegrams—“ Br 





SATURATORS 


and all 


LEADWORK 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA 
PLANTS. 


ee 640 
Saturators Supplied. 











JOSEPH TAYLOR & COMPANY, 


Chemical Plant Engineers. 


BLACKHORSE STREET MILLS, 
BOLTON. 


SATURATORS, BOLTON.”’ 


Telegrams: ** 


Telephone: 848. 











MESSENGER’S PATENT 


Puttyless “IDEAL” SKYLIGHT. 


Watertight in all Weathers. 


Also for TILE, SLATE, CONCRETE & FELT ROOFS. 





Opening Light— No. 71. 
MESSENGER BROS., Ltd., Sheet Metal Workers, 
HOUNSLOW, W. 


Phone—6 Hounslow. Telegrams—‘* Messenger, Hounslow.” 
MEDALS and AWARDS 19. ESTABLISHED 1854. 








MANUFACTURERS OF AIR DUCTS FOR COMPLETE VENTILATION. 








SANKEY’S 


FIRE BRICKS 


for every purpose required in modern 
industry. 


Oo" C. C. Scotch Fire Bricks are unsurpassed 

both for fire stability and lasting properties. 

We also hold 2,000 tons of stock in London 

: alone of Stourbridge, North Country, 

Staffordshire, and Silica Fire Bricks and have 

special facilities for manufacturing to customers’ 
own designs. 


On pure Tri-sil Silica Brick is unique—it has 
neither pee or contraction. 
ur ‘‘Pyruma’’, ‘‘Thermonite”’ and other 
fire cements are unequalled for resisting 
the highest temperatures. 


Fully illustrated catalogues on application. 


q We also supply Portland Cement, Glazed 
Bricks, Slates, Stoneware Pipes, Gc., 
of which we hold the largest stock. 


(J.-H. SANKEY& SON, L?} 


HEAD OFFICE: a 
= Essex Wharf, Canning Town, a 
London, E.16. a 

a 





= Estd. 1857. 
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DAY & NIGHT 


ELECTRICAL 
PRECIPITATION 


a fo 











LOWEST RECORDED FUEL 
COST—and why. 


“ ALTHOUGH there is no natural supply 
of condensing water at the Electric 

Works, and the load factor is only 25°6 
per cent., THE COST OF FUEL PER 
UNIT SOLD (‘34d.) IS THE LOWEST 
RECORDED THIS YEAR FOR ANY 
UNDERTAKINGIN THISCOUNTRY.” 
Vide Elesir:cat Press, March, 1920. 


THE SANDWICH SYSTEM of blending 

COKE and low grade coal in use at 
the Electric Works referred to promotes 
efficiency in Steam Raising and ensures not 


only the MINIMUM FUEL COST per 


unit of production but also PREVENTS 
the formation of SMOKE. Applicable 
to Chain-grate and Underfeed Stokers. 


Free Expert Advisory Service 


Write for free pamphlet on ‘‘Coke and Its Uses.’’ 


THE LONDON COKE COMMITTEE, 
84, Horseferry Road, S.W. 1 


Phone: Victoria 8100 























LABORATORY 
VACUUM DRYER 


For experimental 
work in schools and 
laboratories where a 
small,compact, easily 
handled apparatus is 
required, we offer the 
Laboratory Vacuum 
Dryer as illustrated. 
The drying chamber 
contains two shelves, 
eighteen by twelve 
inches, with four 
inches _ clearance 
space between, which 
are heated either by 
hot water or steam, 
as the circumstances 
require. This ap- 
paratus has every 
feature of the large 
dryers and will pro- 
duce similar results. 
A vertical surface 
condenser and re- 


ceiver form the stand 
of the*dryer. 


DELIVERY : FROM STCC‘. 
SOLE AGENTS: 


THOMPSON & CAPPER, LTD., 
Manesty Buildings, College Lane, LIVERPOOL. 
Telephone: Royal 2060. Telegrams: ‘“‘ Sanitas, Liverpool,” Established 1843. 
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Increase Your Output 
and Save Labour 


BY USING THE 


“CENTRAC 


FILLING MACHINES 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
MACHINES ON THE MARKET 


? 





For TUBES, POTS, JARS and 
BOTTLES 


USED by all LEADING FIRMS 


SEND US YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 





Bottle Filling Machine 


Sole Makers: 


THE BANISTER STREET WORKS. 
ENGINEERS —— 
45, High Street, HOMERTON, E.9 
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AUTOCLAVES: 


FOR 


RESEARCH & FOR COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION. 


Small Autoclaves for Labora- 
tories and for Chemica! Research. 
Fitted with ‘Stirring Gear, 
Agitators, Thermometer Pocket, 
Pressure Gauge and Release 
Valve, Oil Bath with Stirrer and 
Thermometer Pocket, Gas Fur- 
nace and Gas Heaters, capacities 
from 500 CCs. upwards, and 
pressures up to 500 Atmospheres, 
and temperatures up to 500° 
Centigrade, in Steel, and also in 

other metals, 













PRICES & FURTHER PARTI- 
CULARS ON APPLICATION 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


CHAS. W. COOK, Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED 1900). 


174, OXFORD ROAD, 
Telegrams: MANCHESTER. ey” : 


Abnorpress 
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HYDROGEN PLANTS 


MAXTED PROCESS 








PURITY o99°9 per cent. AND OVER 


directly and without purification. 


LOW COST OF PRODUCTION 


COMPLETE ABSENCE OF 
CATALYST POISONS 


We also specialise in the conversion of existing Plants of 


the Intermittent type where bad results have hitherto 
been obtained, owing to impurities in the Hydrogen 


produced. 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
for 


CATALYTIC HYDROGENATION 
OF OILS. 


GAS DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED 


(Proprietors - John Thompson (Wolverhampton) Limited) 
ETTINGSHALL, WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG. 

















ANILINE COLOURS. 


INTERMEDIATES. 


CHEMICALS FOR TEXTILE, 
COLOUR & ALL INDUSTRIES. 


CHROME 
ALUM 


Small Crystals. Minimum 15 *% Chromic Oxide. 
Prompt Delivery or Shipment. 














Phone: GERRARD 4755, 4756, or write :— 


Lazard-Godchaux Co., Ltd. 


422, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


MANCHESTER——78, KING STREET. 
PARIS, MILAN, BRUSSELS, LYONS, 
NEW YORK, MEXICO, SHANGHAI. 














OXYGEN 


for the cutting and welding of metals 


IF you are not yet making use of Oxygen for Cutting, 

and the Oxy-Acetylene W elding Process, or wish to 
hear of the latest improvements in both, write to the 
BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY, the Founders 
of the Oxygen Industry, have highly 
equipped and up to-date factoriesin all 
the important British Industrial Centres 
capable of producing over 
1,500,000 Cubic Ft. of OXYGEN DAILY. 
The Company are the foremost manu- 
facturers in Great Britain of Oxygen 
Metal Cutting Apparatus, Oxy- 
Acetylene,Oxy Hydrogen & Oxy- 
m Coal GasWelding Blowpipes, High 
mm Pressure Gas Regulators, etc. 
| =s- For Catalogue and full particu- 
lars apply to any of the Com- 
pany’s Works, 
ELVERTON STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W, 
NORTH WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX. 
TUNNEL AVENUE, EAST GREENWICH. 
SHIELDS RD.. WALKER GATE,NEWCASTLE. | 
LOWER WALSALL ST., WOLVERHAMPTON. | 


WARTON ee — ‘TFORD, E 
a. BIRM a 


ROAD, 
CREAT MARLBOROUGH | ST, , MANCHESTER. 
ROSEHILL, POLMADIE, GLASGOW. 
mm EAST MOORS, CARDIFF. 
SAVILE STREET, SHEFFIELD 
BROMBOROUGH PORT, near BIRKENHEAD 


| “BRITISH OXYGEN CO.» 


BRANCHES iN Al ie oe OH OAC ONDUSTRIAL CENTRES 
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DRUMS 


DYES, CHEMICALS, SALTS, OILS, &c. 
TODD BROS., WIDNES. 


*Phone 167 *Grams: “TODD.” 




















THe 


a5 "HORNE 
fetta THERMOSTATIC 
| VALVE 


Aut matically controls 
the steam supp y to calori- 
fiers of any design. 

Ca_ be titted to appli- 
ances where a steady tem- 
perature is required irres- 
pe tive of the heating 
me.ium. 

Saves labour and fuel, 
ensures greater efficiency 
and the upkeep is low. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
If TELLS YOU HOW 


HORNE ENGINEERING CO. 


11, St. Peter’s Lane, 
Clasgow. 



























7S ue Y i] 
TIRE WALTR 
eee 


Dealers in all kinds of 


NEW & SECONDHAND BAGS, 
Suitable for Chemicals. 


9, Mark Lane, 








< dpa 


SONNE 


= 


XX 


ONDON, E.C.3 


LZ 
@ 
f ALSO AT 
17 
7 


REENOCK, GLASGOW, = 
DUNDEE, ETC. 
ae 

















HOME AND EXPORT. 


BRILLANTINE, 42/- per cross. 


(Solid and Liquid.) 


PACKED OILS — MINERAL, 
COLZA, ETC. 
HIGHLY PERFUMED TOOTH POWDERS. 
SHAMPOO POWDERS. FACE CREAMS. 
HAIR CREAMS, ETC.. FOR EXPORT TRADE 
A SPECIALITY. 
STATE YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


MAY FRERES, 


325, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.1. 





CASTOR. 














HIGH - PRESSURE 


BLOWERS 


(LEIMAN’S PATENT). 










CAN BE USED 
AS A VACUUM 
PUMP. 


ae Write for 
= Particulars. 
ws tee 


THOMAS A. ASHTON, LTD., 
SHEFFIELD. Established 1866 
























SPOT DELIVERY 


BUTYRIC ACID 


ENGLISH MAKE. WATER’ WHITE. 98/100% 
SALICYLIC ACID 


B.P. Cryst. and Technical. 


ACETATE 
C f) B AL T CARBONATE 
CHLORIDE 
SULPHATE 
BENZYL ALCOHOL ACETYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL ACETATE HEXAMINE 


BENZYL BENZOATE CAMPHOR 


Enquiries Solicited for all other Chemical. 


Wm. H. COUCH G&G Ca., 


Chemical Manufacturers and Merchants, 


133—6, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


Telephone: ©‘ Museum 1875."’ Telegrams : *‘ Couches, Westcent, Lordcn.’* 
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DiS LE: OLS 


Finest Grades only. Butter, Cooking, Salad and Frying. 
Cottonseed, Soya, Ground-Nut, Copra, Palm Kernel, Rape, etc. 


SOAP OILS 


Refined Cottonseed, Soya, Ground-Nut, Linseed and Rape. 





THE BRITISH OIL & CAKE MILLS, Ltd., 


29, Gt. St. HELENS, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Branches at BRIDGWATER, GLASGOW IPSWICH, MANCHESTER 
BURNTISLAND, GLOUCESTER, LEITH, ROCHESTER, 
GAINSBOROUGH HULL, LIVERPOOL. 


Also— JOHN ROBINSON & CO., Ltd., Bristoi. 











Tl A 
C U he R 0 Uj S OXI D F = Manufacturers of , > 
= SODIUM SULPHIDE 
(RED SUB-OXIDE OF COPPER). | = ecg \y 
FOR 
' 4 
ANTI-FOULING SALT CAKE. cs’ 
COMPOSITIONS, Etc. NITRATE S 
—_—— OF < 
ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS IRON Ne NITRIC ACID. 
Ry HYDROCHLORIC 
The Newcastle Alloy Co. Ld., 8 ACD. == 
MILBURN HOUSE, GQ Nie: tines. Te 
NEVVCASTLE-ON-TYNE = 2 Armley, LEEDS. 
Telephone—800 CITY, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. = Telephone: aya — 
Telegrams—"‘ ALLOY,"’ NEVWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, = 
allfill | Mle 











INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY 
OF 


GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
EXAMINATIONS for the Associateship and Fellowship are OXALIG ACID 
IN 


Immediate Delivery. 





held in January, April, and July. Application forms may 
be obtained from the Registrar. Other particulars will be 
forwarded to Candidates whose applications are accepted 


by the Council, and who intend to present themsel ves. CGCRYSTA LS 
* 


a See for the admission of Students, Associates, and 
ellows : ratis 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER.—A Register of Chemists who 


are available for appointments is kept at the Office of the ENQUIRIES SOLIC TED By 
Institute. The facilities afforded by this Register are avail- 


able to Companies and Firms requiring the services of 

Analytica, Research, A Technological Chemists, and to DERBY & Co., LTD., 
niversities, eges, Technical Schools, &c., requiring 

Teachers of Chemistry and Technology. Established 1797. 


aaa 37/38, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 


All communications to be addressed to the Registrar, The Telephone: Holborn 1575 & 1574. Telegrams: Plativet, Londen. 
Institute of Chemistry, 30, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
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DEARBORN ‘ade, 


LIMITED 


37 Gray’s Inn Rd., LONDON, W.C. 
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Toilet Specialities 








Price Selling iS 
per doz. Price =S 
to Retailer. P.A.T.A. — 
PILENTA SOAP (a Complexion Song 10/- .. = 1/- = 
PROLACTUM (for the Lips) ... 10/- ... Af- 
PARSIDIUM JtLLY (for Wrinkles)... 10/- ...  1/- 
— OF ORANGE BLOSSOM SILVER N 
a Dressing Cream) . si 22/6 ... 2/6 4) 

BORANIUM (a Hair Tonic)... ww 2a ww «6 ITRATE. 
CLEMINITE (for a Face Lotion) ‘0 SHO «s 2/0 O ae 7 F =< 
py oa aan Tint) a ~ ie 2/6 ur position in the Precious Metal 

a Deodorant ae me sce 6 Why : ; . a 
STALLAX (for a Shampoo) > 2 ae World makes it possible for us to give 
JETTALINE (for Clearing the Skin) ... 31/6 ... 3/6 a guarantee that no purer Silver 
PHEMINOL (a Depilatory) ... . 36/- ... 4/- Ni avis: sibl l 1 hich w 
MENNALINE (joe the gg ww S6/- .. 4) Nitrate 1s possibie than that which we 

aFace Cream) 31/6 ... 3/6 S —_ t vor ‘t is of 

STYMOL , Oily Complexions - soppy t nc a I oduct 18 of 

Blackheads) ... 36/- ... 4/- aDSoO e : 
TAMMALIVE (he G Eradicator) RG <3: 26 t d f 

or Grey or Faded Hair) 22/6 ... 2/6 - Jpwar years experienc 

LIQUID PERGOL (to Check Excessive a = f — tae i 

mic STI Us Wie izHaciy fS S| | Spotty distilled water ond vessel 
or Whitening the Hands Ma ’ , s 

HARAPOSA (Nut Oil Shampoo) —- mx. as specially distilled w ater and vessels 

of pure gold and pure platinum, ensure 

STOCKED BY ALL LL_ WHOLESALE HOUSES such a wide margin of safety that we 


COLONIAL DEPOTS AND AGENCIES. 


are enabled to carry on our world-wide 
operations at competitive prices. 





AUSTRALIA: 
ALL WHOLESALERS and y 
CS, Ltp., Grace House, Clearence Street, Sydney. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
SOUTH — a, 
LENN & CO. Ltp. (Cape Town), 
SIVE BROS. & KARNOVEKY Lvs. (Johannesburg), O td 
i] H 4 






EM Ltp. (Bomb Ww R THE PRECIOUS U RARE METALS 
THE INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Princess Street, Bombay, TO es aw g ETAL) 
Rg Ae ari iranet & CO. 1 basen 

t 
Math BAGEL iit OO LONDON. MANCHESTER. BIRMINGHAM. BURSLEM. 
JAMNADAS BROS, (Bombay). § j§|. © | | ORGIARRRS 9 nesvorce 


NEW ZEALAND: HATTON GARDEN. LONDON. «: 
SHARLAND & CO., Lrp. (Auckland & Wellington). 

SOUTH AMERICA: 
DEARBORN, Lrtp., Calla Salta 264, Buenos Aires, 

















REFINED CHEMICAL SHEET & PIPE LEAD 


For SHEETS up to 50 feet long and 9 feet wide, 
Also PIPES cf all descriptions for CHEMICAL PURPOSES. 


apply TO FIOL.MAN, MICHELL & Co., Ltd., 
CORNWALL LEAD WORKS, ST. HELENS, Lancashire. 























Telephone No.: 15 St. Helens. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornwall, St. Helens.’’ 
Pane! 
Telephone: AVENUE 34 & 35. Telegrams: "'SURICODON., FEN," LONDON. 


CASEIN water PAINTS & DISTEMPERS | 
ALDGATE CASEIN WORKS le. oe 


Proprietors: NIEUWHOF, SURIE & CO., LTD. SURGE | 
5, LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. . | L| | 
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104, West George St., 
GLASGOW 


** Shieldrigg,’’ Glasgow. 


SHIELDS & RAMSAY. Limitep. 


Telephone No.: 3484 Douglas, Glasgcw (2 lines). 
EXPOFTERS of 


PITCH FOR ROOFING, &c. 
ANTHRACENE OIL 
CARBOLINEUM. 


Telegraphic Address: 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 

TAR FOR ROAD MAKING. 

PITCH FOR BRIQUETTE 
MAKING 


BENZOLE. 
BENZINE. 


ro” and CRESYLIC 
NAPHTHALINE. 


High Boi ling Point Aci ds and al! other Coal Tar Pr mm... 


FUEL OIL in BULK | as supplied to the BRITISH NAVY. 
STOCKS held at Various Ports in the United Kingdom. 
Managers for British Creosote Co., Ltd. 


CREOSOTE OJL for Preserving Timber supplied in bulk from Stocks held at Grangemouth, Middlesbro’, 
Hull and Manchester. 
CARGOES of any size up to 8,000 tons can be loaded at short notice. 


Selling Agents for the Producers of Scotch Blast Furnace Creosote Oil. 








‘THE POWELL DUFFRYN| 
STEAM COAL CO.,LTD., 


Head Office - - - CARDIFF. 





ANNUAL OUIPUT - - 4,000,000 TONS. 
CONTRACTORS TO THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY. 
COAL, COKE AND BYE PRODUCTS. 


Bye Products. 


ANTHRACENE OIL, 
CREOSOTE OIL, 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 


NATIONAL BENZOJLE, 


HEAVY NAPHTHA, | 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA, 
WHIZZED NAPHTHALENE SALTS, 


SULPHURIC ACID, 





H.N.MORRIS & C® L? 


Head Office: 


10, Norfolk St., Manchester 


Teleygrams—Sirrom Manchester. Telephone—Manchester City 8916 


Works: TRAFFOkD PARK, DENTON and MIDDLEWICH 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS & DYES 


Benzol, Voluol, Solvent Naphtha, etc. 
Nitro and Di-nitro Benzol, Toluol, etc. 
Aniline Oil and Aniline Salt. 


Chiorbenzol, Dinitrochlorbenzol and other Chlorine Products, 


Sulphur Black and other Dyes and Intermediates. 


TOLUOLE, 


Benzyichlorige. Benzaidehyde, Benzoic Acid, etc 




















™ SCOTT EVAPORATOR 


for Economy, Efficiency, Accessibility, Freedom from Scale, Low Upkeep and Long Life 


Over 6,000 installations SCOTTS, KINGSWAY HOUSE, W.C. a. 


(G. Scott & Son (London), Ltd.) (A) 











DYESTUFFS “= 


Technical BENZOIC ACID & BENZALDEHYDE 








LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE 


BENZOATES,. 76 Finsbury PAVEMENT. LoNDOM, E.C. 2. 








Phone: 
Clerkenwell 2 14 
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x ‘WEST RIDING CHEMICAL Co., Ltd., ™ a 


Works and Steanard Lane, 
Offices :— MIRFIELD, YORKS, 


Telephone: 101 Mirfield. Telegrams: Hunbane, Mirfield. 


rere "MANUFACTURERSG@OFj 


INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS. 


BENZIDINE SULPHATE. BENZALDEHYDE. 
BENZIDINE BASE. BENZOIC ACID. 
Pt 








Better Results 


can be obtained by employing 
“TWENTY MULE TEAM” BRAND 


BORAX and 
BORIC ACID 


(Guaranteed at least 99°50 per cent. pure) 





in many chemical processes. 
Industries in which these products 
fill an important part include :— 


LEATHER-MAKING, BLEACHING. 
HOLLOWWARE & ENAMELLED IRON. 
POTTERY. GLASS. 


SOAP-MAKING. LAUNDRY. 
CYCLE AND MOTOR ENGINEERING. 


BORAX GLASS 


is the most efficient flux for fusing metals. 








BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LD. 
16, Eastcheap, LONDON, E.C. 3. 











= 
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The Standard British 


ANALYTICAL 
REAGENTS 


Famous all over the World. 
HOPKIN & WILLIAMS, Ltd., 


16, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, London. 
Works: Ilford, London. 
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LIBERTY RED 
DYE 


Equal to pre-war 


LITHOL RED 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK 


ALSO 


METHYL VIOLET 4B (very strong) 
ARROW RED (49°/, Paste) 


BRILLIANT ORANGE 0 





The Ault & Wiborg London Co., 
4/5, St. John’s Square, London, E.C.} 


Phone—761 Holborn. Telegrams—Wiborg Smith, London. 
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ALSATIAN 


Po 
a Manure 


These are all products of France. 


| Sa | ts 20° 
Potash 9 


saan 
Muriate of 


In fine condition. 


France can supply all 
the potash required. 


POTASH — 


The best on the market, and 
offered at the lowest prices. 


The Alsace-Lorraine Development & Trading Co., Ltd., Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2. 


For tull particulars and agent's terms apply to the above. 





J. 0, OXLEY'S DYES & CHEMICALS. 


DEWSBURY, Yorks. 


‘elephones : Telegrams : 
85 & 50 HECK MONDWIKE, “Propucts Dewssuky,’ BENTLEY'S ABC CopE 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE DYES 


LIGH;HOUSE CHROME GYANINE, 


ACID COLOURS. 
Tartrazine L Fast Red A Scarlet R 
Methyl! Orange » *¥E = 2R 
Orange II Bordeaux B » 4R 
ie R Carmoisine LS Acid Black BO 
G »» LRS *” os GO 


CHROME COLOURS. 
Lighthouse Chrome Yellow KY and KR 


Parachrome Yellow MD Parachrome Orange 
Parachrome Brown (in paste) 


Lighthouse Chrome Brown RG and RP 


DIRECT COTTON COLOURS. 


Direct Dark Blue R Direct Green BG 
Black SO Benzopurpurine 4B 


PRINTING BLACK INDIGO EXTRACT. 
Sales Office: 
JOHN C. OXLEY, 


81 & 83, SWAN ARCADE, GRAD-ORD, 
Telephone No. 2169, 








Telegrains—TARTARIC, BRADFORD. 

















PURE REAGENTS | FOR RESEARCH 


We invite orders for the following :— 


PHENYLHYDRAZINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
HYDROXYLAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
HYDRAZINE SULPHATE 
DIMETHYLGLYOXIME 
CAMPHORIC ACID 
ACETOPHENONE 
CUPFERRON 
NITRON 
ISATIN 


ANALYTICAL REAGENTS “A.R.” 





THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES, LTD. 
Makers of Fine Chemicals 


GRAHAM STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON 

















 ctangan 1873. 


tm. CHES* 


Cresols. Phenol. Aniline. Pyridine. 























Peneer 225 arid VES 





By) CAerutcady aes 


Coal Tar & Ammonia Products. General Chemicals & Metals. 


iBenzole. Toluole. Naphthaline. Creosote. Pitch. Tar. 
Caustic and Carbonate of Soda and Potash. Salicylic Acid. Pattinson’s Magnesia. 


a 
: A. B.C. (4th and’Sth Editions) ) #LIEBERS; " LIEBERS (5 letters) ; BENTLEY'S; MARCONI“WESTERN UNION.» 






xiN BRO 


NORTHERN 











8, al 
Co 


My yee BUILDINGS 





Sulphate. 


Carbonate, Phosphate & Muriate of Ammonia. Tinplates, Blacksheets,&c. Phosphates of Soda. 
| | a for Dyeing and Tanning. Tri-Basic Phosphate ofjSoda, &c. ~~” 


““DUNNS, MANCHESTER,” as 


— 
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egey- Monsanto Chemica] Worke 


London Office : 


Ltd, 


Works and Registered Office: 
RUABON, N. WALES. 62, LONDON WALL, E.C.2. 


ESTD. 1867. 


The Grae 


CARBOLIC ACID CRYSTALS, IcE AND DETACHED, 39/41% 
CRESYLIC ACID, ALi QUALITIES INCLUDING SPECIALLY PURIFIED. 





Ortho Cresol Meta Cresol Para Cresol 
28/30°%, 98/100% 75/85% 60% 30/32% 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE ANTHRANILIC ACID 

(Resublimed). (Refined and Technical). 
Paranitrochlorobenzol. Salicylic Acid. 
Phones: 3 Ruabon. Telegrams: ‘‘Graesanto, Ruabon.” 
4613 London WVall. ‘“Graesanto, Ave, London.” 











Cables—‘* Rosaniline Bradford ”’ Tzlephone —Bradford 766 
%, 


ABC Code Ca 
5th; Edition 





Works at Cactleford covering 6} acres, on the river Aire, Private Sidings North Eastern Railway. 


HICKSON & PARTNERS L”: 


REGISTERED OFFICES to which all communications should be sent - - - 38, WELL STREET, BRADFORD. 


MAGENTA CONGO RED = ROSANILINE BASE 


SPIRITS—Pure Benzene, Pure Toluene, Pure Xylene, So'vent Naphtha. 


INTERMEDIATES — Nitro-Benzene, o- & p-Nitro-Toluene, Nitro-Xylene, Di-nitro- 
Benzene, Di-nitro-Toluene, Di-nitro-Chlor-Benzene, o- & p-Toluidine, Xylidine. 


ACIDS—Sulphuric Acid (all strengths), Nitric Acid (80s and 100s). 
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Synthetic Products Company, Lid. 
00, City Road — London — E.C. 1. 


BUTYL ALCOHOL 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 











LITHOPONE. ZINC WHITE. 
(30°/, red seal). 

RED LEAD, PURE. 

ACETIC ACID. 


80°/, pure, edible and te. hnical, in 
hardwood casks. 


Giacial 98/100°/.. 
BLEACHING POWDER. 


34/35°/., 35/37°/,, hardwood casks 
and drums. 


MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE. 

Soiid fused, casks and drums. 
MAGNESITE. 

78/79°/, caicined, finely ground. 
SODIUM BISULPHITE. 

60/62°/, concentrated. 
BARIUM CHLORIDE Crystals. 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE. 

70/75°/,, solid fused drums & casks. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS. QUOTA: IONS C.1.F. 
ANY PORT. 


LUNZER BROS. 
60, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telegrams : 
**ULLUBROSSA CANNON LONDON.” 


Telephone : 
CENTRAL 1778 (2 Ines). 











| PYRONIUM : Shines 








Oxides of :— GR 

IRON, : —— 
TIN, 

COPPER, All kinds 
COBALT, 

CHROME, of 
MANGANESE, Chemicals 
NICKEL, 

URANIUM, for 
ANTIMONY, am Vitrifications, 

&e. 
CADMIUM —— 


SULPHIDE. 


PYRAMID CONES for Testing Temperatures. 











STOCK 
Sodium Hyposulphite 


PEA CRYSTAL - fl cwt. kegs 


(5 cwt kegs 
(i cwt. ke. s 


COML. CRYSTAL iz cwt. b gs 


6 cwt. casks 


SODA CRYSTALS 





ERNEST A. MOSES, 107-109 Tooley St, S.E. 1. 


Phone: Hop 4695. Telegrams ‘‘ Heiber,” Tooley Street. 























BELGIAN 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


16/18°/, 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


38/44°/, 





COLTHURST JULES ELOY & CO., LTD., 


Importers, 193, Regent Street, LONDON, W.1. 
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SPENCER CHAPM AN AND ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY 
MESSEL, LTO. || Millwards 


Merchandise Ltd. 


MANCHESTER 





Regd. Trade Mark. 


Importers, Exporters, 
Manufacturers’ Agents 








Zinc Oxide. Zinc Dust 
Bichromate of Soda 
Logwood Extract 

Hematine Crystals 

HUME strengths Lemon Juice, Conc. Messina 


ener a Lime Juice, Conc. West Indian 


BATTERY 
I HYDROCHLORIC Commercial Soaps 


OL 


NITRIC 


DIPPING Amber Soap Flakes 


CHLOROSULPHONIC 


SPOT DELIVERIES. 


Every requisite for Dyers, 
Bleachers, Calico Printers, 
Finishers and Paper, 


Leather and Textile Trades 
Spencer Chapman & Messel, Ltd. 


(With which is amalgamated 


Wm. Pearce & Sons, Litd.), Head Office : Telephones : 1313—1314 City 
36, Mark Lane———London, E.C.3. ition, “Soret eaten” 
Codes: Marconi International 
a a (P.O. Box 455) A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Tele ne: elegrams : Bentley's Complete Phrase 
™ ee MANCHESTER. caer Se se _ 


Avenue 1588 (3 lines). Hydrochloric, Fen, London. 
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COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE bu NORD, sxc. ame. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS. 
CHEMICALS, DRUGS, COLOURS, OILS, METALLIC OXIDES, 


Industrial Chemicals for all Trades. Textiles, Tanning, Paper, Dyeing, etc. 
Barium-Salts. Sulphate of Alumina. Carbonate of Potash. Sal cake. A ids of all kinds. 


NITRITE OF SODA. POTASH SALTS. COBALT OXIDE. CASEIN. 


54, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, SS. &. 
Telephone No.: Ave. 6649. Telegrams: “* ACOMCINORD, LED.” 



























| TEAK VATS 


| | Selected, or sample on our approval terms, worth double. Overall sizes, 
ore or . . . ° 
| 37}” by 35%” by 26", £4/4/0 each, with cover, £5/5/0, material 2” thick. 
} £ 


e Smaller, 203% by 153” by 19’, 81/0/0 each, with cover 81/5/0, material 
| 13° thick. Second-hand Huts and Sheds, also New and Second-hand 
Oa S & ] & | | Timber, Plywood, Woodwork ofall descriptions. 
||| JENNINGS, Ltd., 889, Pennywell Rd., BRISTOL 
for all Industri : 
or a S es. FOR ALL KNOWN PURPOSES 


We are manufacturers, ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS AND 
refiners and importers of | onan | 
BATTERSEA, 


All classes of SOAPS for Textiles, LONOON, S.W.1. 























Leather Manufacturers & Laundries. 


}] COD _OlL,  OLEINES, | STEARINES SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND SERIALS 








OLIVE, WHALE & TEMPERING OILS, Jour WHELDON & CO., have the largest stock in the country of Books in all 

MINERAL OILS, TRANSFORMER and Natural History, also. Transactions ‘and dournals of Learned Societies, etc. in sete, 
_ ‘wn 

OILS, GLYCERINE, TALLOWS AND pear ait e 


Libraries or small parcels purchased. 
38, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 


PURE SALTS, OR IN SOLUTION 

LUMINOUS COMPOUND, ALL GRADES 

MEDICAL APPLICATORS, ALL KINDS 
. ELECTROSCOPES AND APPARATUS 


| Phone: No. 27056. || TESTING DONE. STANDARDS SUPPLIED 
| ___|.| | F. HARRISON GLEW, 156, CLAPHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


CARBONATE POTASH 


SULPHONATED OILS. 


| 
Geo. ASPEY & SON, Ltd. 
| 














Established Over 150 Years. | 
OIL AND SOAP VVORKS, | 





NEVILLE STREET, LEEDS. 


























A VERY FINE POWDER OFTHE FIRST GRADE, ALL AIR- 
FLOATED, SO THAT NOT A PARTICLE OF GRIT REMAINS. Carbonate 
IMMENSE QUANTITIES AVAILABLE Caustic 
PROMPT DELIVERY © © 
PRICE GREATLY LOWER THAN MARKET VALUE. Metabisulphite 








ais A. LUS COM BE PETRI BROS., 39, Lime Street, LONDON, E.C 3. 


41-43, GUTTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. Zz Telephone: Avenue st. Telegrams: ‘ Ritep, Led, Londica. 
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DIRECT COLOURS. ACID COLOURS. 


SULPHUR COLOURS. BASIC COLOURS. 
ALIZARINE. 


Wires and 


cater =F. COLLINS, LTD.,  cenreat’ 1205 


e (Private Branc 
wer; 69, Corporation Street, “iin. 
MANCHESTER. 


CAUSTIC SODA _ 70/72%. 
and 76/77%. 


SODA ASH 58% LIGHT. 


SODA CRYSTALS, SALT- 
CAKE. (95%). 


SODIUM SULPHIDE. 60/62% 
BLEACHING POWDER 
35/37% 
BICHROMATE. OF SODA. 
BICHROMATE of POTASH. 










ROM 























CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Chemicals), Ltd. 
“ ACIDOLAN' LOM LONDON." 9& 10, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LON DON, E.C. Avenue 5995-3958, $935, 5936. 
Essential Oil Dept.: Manager, Mr. W. V. Guenigault, 33 | St. Mary-at: Hill, E.C. 
Entirely British Firm. 

CHEMICALS FOR JRPOSES, DRUGS, ESSEN) . ETC. 
ACETANILIDE CREAM re aan LITHIA SALTS ~ PRECIPITATED CHALK 
ACETIC ACID CREOSOTE CARBONATE LYCOPODIUM PROTARGOL 
ACETOSALICYLIC ACID CREOSOTE ex B. WOOD LYSOL PYRAMIDON 
ADEPS LANE DEVATOL LYSOLINE PYROGALLIC ACID 
ALOIN DIASTASE MAGNESIUM QUININE 
AMIDOPYRIN ERGOT OF RYE MERJODIN RADIUM 
AMIDOL ESSENTIAL OILS METHYL SALICYLATE RADIUM PREPARATIONS 
ANILINE DYES FLOWER OILS METHYL SULPHONAL RODINAL 
ANTIPYRINE FORMALDEHYDE METOL SACCHARINE 
ARSENIC GALLIC ACID MORPHIA SAFFRON 
BENZOIC ACID GELATINE OPSONOGEN SALICYLIC ACID 
BENZONAPHTHOL GLYCERINE ORRIS ROOT SALOL 
BISMUTH SALTS GLYCEROPHOSPHATES OTTO OF ROSE SODA BENZOATE 
BORACIC ACID GUAIACOL ABSOLUTE OXALIC ACID SODA HYPOSULPHITE 
BORAX GUAIACOL CARBONATE PANCREATINE SODA SALICYLAS 
BROMIDES HELIOTROPIN PAPAINE SOZOIODOL 
CAFFEINE HETRALINE PARAFFIN LIQ. SUBITOL 
CALCIUM LACTATE HEXAMINE PARAFORMALDEHYDE SUGAR OF MILK 
CAMPHOR MONOB. HYDROKINONE PARALDEHYDE SULPHONAL 
CARMINE HYPOPHOSPHITES PARAMIDOPHENOL SYNTHETIC PERFUMES 
CASTOR OIL ICHTHYOL PEPSINE TANNIC ACID 
CHLORAL HYDRATE INSECT POWDER PETROLEUM JELLY TARTARIC ACID 
CHLOROFORM IODIDES PHENACETINE TERPINEOL 
CHLOROPHYL IODOFORM PHENAZONE THYMOL 
CITRIC ACID LACTIC ACID CONC. PHENOLPHTHALEIN VANILLIN 
COCAINE LANOLIN POT. BICARB. VERONAL 
CODEINE LAVENDER OIL POT. BROMIDE YOHIMBINE 
COD LIVER OIL LECITHIN POT. IODIDE 
COUMARIN LEMON OIL POT. PERMANG. 
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THE GAS LIGHTsCOKE COMPANY 


DAUNTSEY HOUSE, 
FREDERICK'S PLACE, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, £.C\ 2. 


Telephone No. : City 3660 and 3661. Telegraphic Address : (Inland) “* Blangus, Thread, London " ; (Foreign) “‘ Blangus, London.” 


SALICYLIC ACID 
BETA NAPHTHOL 


“BALLOON BRAND.” 


“BALLOON BRAND.” 


ANTHRACENE SHARP OIL 
BENZOLE SOLUBLE CREOSOTE 
TOLUOLE NAPHTHALINE 


DEHYDRATED TAR 
BLACK VARNISH 


PITCH 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


LIQUID AMMONIA 


SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
LIQUID CARBOLIC ACID 
CRYSTAL CARBOLIC ACID 
CREOSOTE 

FUEL OIL 


YELLOW PRUSSIATE OF SODA 
PRUSSIAN BLUES (Paste—Lump—Powder) 








CHARCOAL || KIESELGUHR 


(Diatomite-Infusorial Earth). 
(WOOD) 


40 DIFFERENT QUALITIES 
From Stick to Powder of 120 Mesh FOR ALL PURPOSES. 























Cc. DEP., 

ACETATE of LIME §. HEIM & E. EGO-AGUIRRE, 

WOOD NAPHTHA 82, FORE STREET, E.C.2. 

WOOD TAR 

iaicrhaltdialchea DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 

WOOD OILS and 

CREOSOTE ALPHA-NAPTHOL 

BETA-NAPTHOL 
BETA-NAPTHYLAMINE 
Shirley Aldred & on Ltd. se their Sulphonic Acids, 
Manufactured 


WOOD DISTILLERS, 
Dept. T, WORKSOP. 








THE SOUTHDOWN CHEMICAL COQ., LTD. 
Beaufort Road, BIRKENHEAD. 


Grams: ‘‘ Dyestuftfs,’’ B’head. *Phone: 1119, B’head 
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The 
TransportWorld 
& MOTOR FREIGHT EXCHANGE 
The Journal of the Koad Carrying [ndustry 


Weekly 4d. Annual ‘ ubsc-iption 21s. post free. 














FIRST ISSUE JANUARY 5, 1921. 


gq Week by week “TRANSPORT WORLD” will treat with matters of vital 


importance to all producing businesses. 


q TRANSPORT WORLD'S Motor Freight Exchange solves the Transport problem 


by furnishing the means of cheapening transport, eliminating delays, reducing 
packing charges, lightening labour of multi-handling, and vastly speeding-up 
delivery. 


Delivery difficulties are no less important than those of production and call 


for urgent attention. Efficiency here means better relations with your customers, 


prompter payment, greater output. 


q An announcement of goods coming ready for delivery will be seen by the whole 
of the Motor Carrying Industry. Carriers who by handling theload can employ 


a vehicle which would otherwise run empty, will quote you at once. Such an 


announcement will cost only Is. 6d. per consignment however large, and secure 


for you the immense advantages of Motor Road Transport. 


Send for Ful! Prospectus now. 
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BENN BROTHERS Led., Publishers, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Telegrams : 
** Paganini, London.” 
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GHAS. PAGE & CO. LID. 


47/51, KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 


December 25, 


Telephones : 


1920 


Avenue 1729 (3 lines), 





» 6998 2 lines). 
* Paganini, Manchester." 26, BROWN ST., MANCHESTER. Central 1882 (2 lines). 
PRUSSIATE OF POTASH. 
ACIDS— TIN— 
ACETIC, FORMIC, LACTIC, OXALIC, SALICYLIC, PERCHLORIDE, PROTOCHLORIDE. 
TARTARIC. ZINC— ° 
LEAD SALTS— CHLORIDE, OXIDE, SULPHATE. 
ACETATE, CARBONATE, NITRATE. COAL TAR INTERMEDIATES— 
4 ‘ ANILINE OIL AND SALT, ALPHA AND BETA 
a NAPHTHOL, DIMETHYLANILINE, NAPHTHIO- 
POTASSIUM a NATE OF SODA, NITRO| BENZOL, PARANI- 
CHLORATE, CHLORIDE, NITRATE, PRUSSIATE, TRANILINE, &c. 
PERMANGANATE. 
NAPHTHALENE SALTS. 
SODIUM— 


ACETATE, CHLORATE, HYPOSULPHITE, NI- 
TRITE, PHOSPHATE, PRUSSIATE, PYROPHOS- 
PHATE, SULPHITE, SULPHIDE. 


PIGMENT COLOURS. 
ACETONE. 
GELATINES. 


FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


ree Premier 
FILTERPRESS 


The result of sixty years experience. 


THE PREMIER FILTERPRESS CO., LTD, 
Finsbury Pavement House, London, E.C.2. 








Durability 


and efficiency to the highest degree 
are insured in every purpose for 
which our filterpresses are intended. 








Made in cast-iron, gun-metal or 
with wooden plates for acid materials. 
Provided if necessary with our thorough 
extraction washing system by which 


every trace of soluble matter can be 
eliminated before opening the press, 


Write to-day for Catalogue No. 41. 





_ 











